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Quick  & painless?  Maybe  not. 

Study  may  offer  clues  to  suffering  endured  by  murder  victims 


When  lawyers  appeal  to  juries 
with  descnptions  of  a homicide 
victim's  pain  and  suffering,  tliey're 
often  speaking  abstractly,  with  no 
victim  available  to  verily  the 
account. 

Now.  however,  a study  by  a 
New  York  forensic  biologist  has 
found  that  small  proteins  called 
peptides,  which  flood  the  body 
when  injury  occurs,  could  hold  the 
key  to  measuring  the  level  of  pain 
and  suffering  endured  by  a victim 
of  lethal  violence  in  the  moments 
before  death. 

Lawrence  Quarino,  a scientist 
with  the  New  York  City  Medical 
Examiner’s  OfBce,  took  blood 
samples  from  the  autopsies  of  222 
people  who  were  murdered, 
committed  suicide  or  died 
accidentally  between  the  years 
1996  and  1999.  He  also  examined 
brain-tissue  samples  from  62  of 
these  victims.  The  victims  died  in 
various  ways,  including  hanging, 
burning,  drowning,  gunshot 


Pain  and  suffering 
may  no  longer  be 
enigmas  to  juries  in 
criminal  trials  or 
wrongful-death  cases. 


wounds,  strangulation,  electrocution, 
beating  and  smoke  inhalation. 

According  to  a paper  presented  by 
Quarino  on  Feb.  23  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Forensic  Sciences,  the  level  of  three 
peptides  — substance  P.  bradykinin 
and  mei-enkephalin  —differ  in 
acutely  and  chronically  painful  death. 
When  the  interval  between  the  violent 
incident  and  death  is  short,  he  wrote, 
peptide  levels  indicating  acute  pain 
are  apparent.  In  instantaneous  death, 
the  level  of  bradykinin  in  the  blood 


serum  is  significantly  higher  than 
what  is  found  in  healthy  adult  scrum. 

When  there  is  an  interval  of  20  to 
25  minutes  between  the  violence  and 
death,  elevated  levels  of  substojice  P 
become  statistically  significant, 
Quarino  found.  During  these  long 
intervals,  the  level  of  bradykinin  also 
falls  off  until  both  peptides  become 
equal  to  the  levels  found  in  chroni- 
cally painful,  non-violent  deaths.  An 
increase  in  the  level  of  met-enkepha- 
lin  observed  in  violent  deaths  with  a 
long  interval  arc  also  consistent  with 
chronic  pain  before  death,  he  said. 

"The  concept  is  can  you  develop 
some  kind  of  quantitative  system,  and 
he  did  it  by  generating  a ratio  of 
concentrations  of  these  substances.” 
said  Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a 
scrologisi  and  professor  of  forensic 
science  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  ‘The  underlying 
assumption  is  if  you  don't  feel  any 
pain,  that  there  is  a steady  state,  an 
equilibrium  of  these  substances  on  a 
continuing  basis.  As  rapidly  as  it’s 


being  produced,  it's  being 
destroyed,  so  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  levels  slay  constant." 

Kobilinsky  said  that  when 
Quarino  compared  acute  and 
dirunic  levels  of  pain,  he  was  able 
to  develop  a scale  that  .shows  how 
the  ratio  of  pepudes  varic.s  from 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
other.  ‘That  is  a critical  piece  of 
this,”  Kobilinsky  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

While  there  was  little  difference 
in  the  level  of  peptides  found  in 
accident  victims,  suicides  or 
homicides,  said  Quarino's  study, 
the  mode  of  violent  death  does 
have  un  effect.  The  must  pumful 
ways  to  die  arc  those  that  cause  the 
greatest  tissue  damage,  such  as 
burning  or  blunt  trauma,  the  study 
said. 

The  theory  could  also  prove 
useful  in  dustinguishing  between 
shaken  baby  syndrome  and  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome  and  other 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Bad  neighbor  policy:  Sometimes,  there’s 
no  one  home  with  Officer  Next  Door  program 


A preliminary  report  by  investiga- 
tors from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  last 
month  estimates  that  one  in  four  par- 
ticipants of  a program  aimed  at  giving 
police  officers  a break  on  the  purchase 
of  a house  committed  some  type  of 
fraud  or  abuse  of  the  system. 

Under  the  Officer  Next  Door/ 
Teacher  Next  Door  (OND/TND)  pro- 
gram launched  in  1997  by  former  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  police  need  only  pay  $500 
down  to  buy  a house  at  a 50-perceni 
discount.  The  homes,  all  of  which  are 
in  troubled  neighborhoods,  are  avail- 
able due  to  mortgage  foreclosures.  In 


return,  the  officers  must  promise  to  live 
there  for  three  years. 

Legislation  passed  in  1999  prohib- 
its participants  from  owning  other  resi- 
dential property,  and  they  must  certify 
every  year  that  they  live  in  the  HUD- 
supplied  home.  Some  4,732  police  of- 
ficers have  bought  half-pnccd  houses 
under  the  program. 

"The  Officer  Next  Door  program  is 
designed  to  help  stabilize  transitional 
neighborhoods  where  it  is  believed  the 
quality  of  life  could  be  improved  for 
the  residents  by  having  a police  officer 
living  there.”  said  Larry  Chapman,  spe- 
cial agent  in  charge  for  the  HUD  Of- 


fice of  Inspector  General. 

According  to  the  report,  a high  pni- 
portion  of  home  buyers  have  abused 
and  defrauded  the  program.  Taxpayer 
money  is  not  at  risk,  however,  since 
the  program  is  run  by  the  self-support- 
ing Federal  Housing  Administration. 

In  February,  indictments  against 
two  current  and  one  former  Dallas  law 
enforcement  officers  were  brought  as 
the  result  of  an  ongoing  investigation 
by  a special  housing  task  force  based 
in  Arlington.  The  action  brought  to 
four  the  number  of  officers  in  North 
Texas  accused  of  abuse. 

In  separate  indictments,  Christo- 


Is  your  crime-scene  work  a crime? 
Help  will  soon  be  on  the  way 


Spurred  by  a number  of  assessments 
that  have  found  room  for  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  evidence  collection  and 
idemiricatinn,  particularly  at  the  local 
level,  the  Knoxville  Police  Department 
IS  spearheading  a project  to  create  a 
National  Forensic  Academy  for  in-ser- 
vice cnminalisis. 

‘There  has  been  a huge  escalation 
in  challenges  on  forensic  evidence.” 
Police  Chief  Phil  Keith  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "Not  Just  the  Simpson 
trial,  which  (drew]  national  media  at- 
tention. but  also  the  FBI  lab  has  been 
challenged  under  the  process,  and  sev- 
eral tabs  around  the  country.  Law  en- 
forcement people  have  been  focusing 
on  the  issue  for  some  time." 

According  to  a draft  copy  of  its  bro- 


chure. the  academy  will  offer  an  inten- 
sive 10-week  course  geared  toward  new 
practitioners  and  those  without  formal 
training.  The  first  class  will  be  held  m 
September.  ‘This  is  not  going  to  be  a 
course  where  you  go  and  listen,  this  is 
going  to  be  a skills  course.”  said  Keith. 

The  400-hour  curriculum  includes 
1 80  hours  of  class  work  and  220  hours 
of  field  practicum.  The  academy  ses- 
sion ends  with  10  hours  of  testing.  It 
covers  arson,  autopsy,  trace  evidence, 
including  DNA  and  serology,  mass  fa- 
talities. death  investigations,  cold  case 
studies,  emerging  trends,  fingerprinting, 
blood  splatter,  child  fatality  investiga- 
tion and  computer  forensics,  among 
othcrtopics.  Applicants  for  the  14avail- 
able  slots  must  be  first-line  responders. 


computer-literate,  willing  to  participate 
in  group  activities,  and  be  prepared  to 
work  with  human  cadavers,  said  course 
material. 

This  last  criterion  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  why  Knoxville  is  lead- 
ing the  project,  said  Mary  Taylor,  act- 
ing executive  director  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee’s  Institute  for  Public  Ser- 
vice, one  of  the  program's  sponsors. 
“We  in  Knoxville  have  the  body  farm." 
she  told  LEN. 

The  Forensic  Anthropology  Center, 
know  colloquially  as  the  body  farm,  is 
an  outdoor  laboratory  for  studying  the 
sequence  of  decomposition  in  human 
Remains.  Established  more  than  20 
years  ago  by  Dr.  William  Bass,  an 
emeritus  professor  of  anthropology  at 


the  university,  the  three-acre  site  pro- 
vides students  and  researchers  with  the 
opportunity  to  study  25  to  30  corpses 
as  they  rot.  In  March,  the  FBI  sent  36 
employees  to  the  lab  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

"Wc  have  world-renowned  re- 
searchers doing  forensic  research  and 
they’ve  been  doing  it  a long  lime,”  Tay- 
lor said,  ‘They  have  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  realized  that  there  is  a big  need 
for  training  in  law  enforcement  on  how 
to  do  forensic  evidence  gathering.” 
The  university’s  forensic  science 
department  has  "dabbled  in  it,"  she  said, 
but  did  not  have  the  money  or  resources 
to  lake  on  the  project. 

A university  forensic-needs  assess- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


pher  Jenks.  u lieutenant  with  the  Dallas 
school  district  police,  and  Jorge 
Ramirez,  a member  of  the  Dallas  Area 
Rapid  Transit  Authority  Police  Depan- 
mcni.  were  charged  with  making  false 
statements  to  HUD  about  the  homes 
they  bought  through  the  OND  program. 

Jenks  and  Ramirez  were  living  free 
in  a Dallos-area  apartment  complex 
while  working  there  off-duty  as  "cour- 
tesy officers”  at  the  same  lime  they 
were  supposed  to  be  living  m their 
HUD-supplicd  homes,  according  to  the 
indictments.  Ramirez  was  also  appar- 
ently collecting  rent  on  the  house  from 
his  brother,  it  said. 

Nancy  Midyctte  Kozlowski.  a 
former  Dallas  police  officer  and  now  a 
law  student  m Boulder.  Colo..  lived  fur 
less  than  two  years  in  a house  she 
bought  for  $34,000  before  leasing  it  and 
subsequently  selling  it  in  1999  for 
S80.(HX).  the  indictment  alleged. 

If  convicted.  Jenks  and  Ramirez 
face  maximum  prison  terms  of  up  to 
two  years  and  Kozlowski  of  up  to  five 
years.  All  three  face  fines  of  up  to 
$250,000. 

Former  Fort  Worth  officer  David 
Authcr  pleaded  guilty  last  September 
to  having  bought  a house  at  half  price 
for  $58,000  and  then  renting  it  out  for 
the  final  two  years  of  his  ihrccj-year 
agreement.  Authcr  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  probation  and  ordered  to  pay 
$58,000  in  restitution 

So  far.  nine  officers  around  the 
country  have  been  convicted  on  simi- 
lar charges  and  72  more  are  under  in- 
vestigation. said  federal  investigators. 

A spot  check  of  29  officers  m the 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — New  Haven  Po- 
lice Officer  Shufiq  Abdus  wa^  fired  af- 
ter shooting  out  the  tires  of  a car  that 
was  evading  a sobriety  checkpoint 
Abdus  was  suspended  once  in  1999  for 
giving  a gun  to  his  brother,  a felon.  The 
gun  was  later  used  in  a fatal  shooting. 

Ex-Hartford  police  officer  Julio 
Camacho,  who  admitted  in  court  to  rap- 
ing a woman  while  on  duty,  is  the  sev- 
enth Hartford  officer  to  be  convicted 
of  on-duty  sex  crimes  in  a continuing 
corruption  probe.  Camacho  had 
abruptly  quit  the  force  in  1998,  a year 
after  his  ex-girlfriend's  headless, 
handlcss  corpse  was  found  in  a New 
Jersey  lake  Camacho  remains  the  chief 
suspect  in  the  murder  of  Rosa  Delgado 
and  in  the  disappearance  of  their  4Vi- 
year-old  daughter. 

New  Haven  Mayor  John  DeStefano  Jr. 
announced  Feb.  12  that  he  planned  to 
issue  an  executive  order  creating  an  ci- 
vilian review 'board  in  the  city.  The 
nine-member  panel  would  monitor 
complaints  against  police  officers  and 
review  completed  investigations  by  the 
police  depart meni's  internal  affairs  unit. 

DELAWARE  — Stale  Police  Cpl. 
Frances  Collcnder  was  struck  and  killed 
by  a vehicle  Feb.  6 when  she  slopped 
to  help  a disabled  motorist.  The  driver 
was  not  charged. 

DISTRKTOFCOLUMBIA  — Dis- 
trict police  were  recently  sidetracked 
from  posting  the  names  of  sex  offend- 
ers on  a government  web  site,  when 
Federal  District  Judge  Ellen  Segal 
Huvelle  issued  a icmporary  restraining 
order  barring  the  posting  of  all  burthc 
most  senous  offenders.  A lawyer  with 
the  city  corporation  counsel's  office 
said  that  about  half  of  the  original  list 
of  263  names  will  probably  be  stneken. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  County 
Police  Chief  Terrence  B,  Sheridan 
wants  to  expand  the  practice  of  24-hour 
rotating  shifts  to  the  Towson  and  North 
Point  precincts.  Shendun  believes  that 
the  current  practice,  which  usually 
stuffs  ihe  midnight  shift  with  rookies 
since  senior  officers  don’t  like  to  vol- 
unteer fur  that  shift,  does  not  give  the 
rookies  enough  experience  in  the  full 
spectrum  of  law  enforcement,  and  of- 
ten has  them  working  different  shifts 
from  their  supervisors  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  president  Cole  Weston  argued 
that  rotating  shifts  could  affect  offic- 
ers’ health,  family  lives  and  second  job 
or  educational  np|x>nunities. 

A Baltimore  police  officer  was  killed 
and  another  wounded  March  12  when 
a man  opened  fire  on  them  for  no  ap- 
parent reason.  Officers  Michael  J. 
Cowdery  and  Tiffany  Walker  stopped 
a couple  of  men  for  questioning  on 
March  12.  and  a third  man  came  from 
around  the  comer  and  started  firing. 
Cowdery  was  hit  in  the  head  and  torso. 
A third  officer.  Ronald  A.  Beverly,  saw 
the  sh(K)ting  from  across  the  street  and 
started  firing  at  the  man  while  chasing 
him.  Beverly  was  grazed  by  a bullet. 
Cowdery,  29,  was  pronounced  dead 
within  (he  hour 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Former 


Wolfcboro  police  lieutenant  Robert 
Tierney  is  suing  the  town  police  com- 
mission. charging  that  it  was  biased  in 
finng  him.  Tierney  was  suspended  and 
(hen  fired  after  he  was  indicted  on 
sexual  assault  charges  involving  two 
boys.  Tierney  claims  that  the  commis- 
sion fired  him  not  becau.se  of  the  alle- 
gations in  the  mdiciments.  but  fur  acts 
unbecoming  an  officer.  In  addition,  he 
asserts,  one  commissioner  has  had  per- 
sonal conflicts  with  him  in  the  past. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Police  in  Elizabeth 
believe  that  a man  who  was  killed  by 
two  police  officers  had  a history  of  de- 
pression and  wanted  to  be  shot.  The 
police  received  three  calls,  including 
one  they  believe  to  be  from  the  man. 
Mark  Frederick  Venuli.  When  they  re- 
sponded, Venuli  yelled  from  behind  his 
apartment  demr  that  he  was  armed.  He 
then  opened  the  door  and  charged  at  the 
officers,  holding  a black  object  above 
his  head.  After  one  of  the  officers  fired 
and  wounded  him.  Venuli  turned  and 
yelled  at  the  other  officer  that  he  wanted 
to  be  shot,  then  charged  at  the  first  of- 
ficer again.  When  the  officer  shot  him 
a second  lime,  Venuti  fell  to  the  floor. 
l*hc  object  he  was  holding  was  a Bible. 

Five  hundred  State  Police  detectives 
and  troopers  have  been  issued  new 
9mm,  Smith  & Wesson  sidearms.  and 
2.500  others  will  get  them  after  com- 
pleting a two-day  training  program.  The 
new  weapons  come  more  than  three 
years  after  Trooper  Scott  Gonzalez  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a former  mental  pa- 
tient, after  the  firing  pin  of  his  Heckler 
& Koch  9mm.  malfunctioned  and  he 
was  unable  to  clear  Ihe  weapon  and  re- 
load. State  troopers  have  had  their  cur- 
rent weapons  since  1983. 

NEW  YORK  — Former  Geneva  po- 
lice  officer  Roben  W.  Hazell  was  sen- 
tenced Feb.  26  as  a violent  sexual  of- 
fender and  will  spend  two  years  in 
prison  for  forcing  a 15-year-old  boy  to 
submit  to  sexual  contact.  District  At- 
torney R.  Michael  Tantillo  said  others 
have  come  forward  with  complaints 
against  Hazell  but  that  the  statute  of 
limituliuns  in  those  cases  hud  expired. 

In  a political  victory  for  New  York  City 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  a law  that  al- 
lows for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
board  to  monitor  (he  police  department 
was  declared  invalid  by  a state  appel- 
late court.  The  police  department  is  al- 
ready overseen  by  five  district  attor- 
neys. two  U.  S-  attorneys,  the  Civilian 
Complaint  Review  Board,  the  Mayor's 
Commission  to  Combat  Police  Corrup- 
tion and  the  department's  own  internal 
disciplinary  priK-css.  A week  after  the 
Feb.  20  ruling,  the  mayor’s  commission 
reported  that  its  examination  of  more 
than  300  incidents  of  police  misconduct 
found  28  ca.scs  in  which  they  felt  the 
police  were  inadequately  punished.  An 
NYPD  spokesman  said  that  the  eases 
will  be  looked  at  again. 

Schenectady  Police  Chief  Gregory  T 
Kaezmarek  has  admitted  lying  to  the 
City  Council  about  a detail  m an  alleged 
police  corruption  ease,  but  said  he  did 
so  only  to  find  out  if  there  was  a news 
leak  Kaezmarek  lied  when  he  told  (he 
council  that  the  identity  of  the  man  who 
accused  officers  Michael  Siler  and  Ri- 
chard Barnett  of  abducting  him  was 
found  in  the  locker  of  one  of  the  offic- 
ers- "nic  misinformation  was  later  re- 
ported on  local  news  stations.  Siler  and 
Barnett  have  been  indicted  on  federal 


drug  distribution  and  extortion  charges. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Erie  Police  Of- 
ficer Scan  E.  Perseo.  who  is  accused  of 
raping  a woman,  has  now  been  charged 
with  trying  to  intimidate  her  into  drop- 
ping the  charges.  Investigators  allege 
that  Perseo  violated  a protection-from- 
abuse  order  when  he  ined  to  contact  the 
woman  at  work. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Two  white 
Providence  police  officers  have  been 
cleared  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
in  the  accidental  shooting  of  an  off-duty 
black  sergeant.  The  mother  ofSgl.  Cor- 
nel Young  Jr.  has  hired  attorney  Johnnie 
Cochran  to  file  a civil  suit  against  the 
city.  Young’s  father.  Maj.  Cornel  Young 
Sr.  is  second-in-command  of  the  Provi- 
dence Police  Department. 


FLORIDA  — Juno  Beach  Police  Chief 
Skip  Clark  and  his  department  were 
awarded  a grant  of  nearly  $40,000  for 
a reverse  91 1 system  that  will  allow  the 
department  to  contact  the  community 
with  a programmed  message  for  situa- 
tions ranging  from  water  main  breaks 
to  hurricane  evacuations.  The  funds, 
which  are  expected  to  be  available  in 
October,  come  from  the  state’s  Emer- 
gency Management  Preparedness  and 
Assistance  Trust  Fund, 

No  one  on  the  Pensacola  police  force 
noticed  that  one  of  their  patrol  cars  was 
missing  until  a local  television  station 
started  asking  questions  about  it.  The 
aging  vehicle  had  been  checked  out  by 
an  officer  and  parked  in  the  lot  at  St. 
Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1999.  The  pastor  and  his  parishioners 
welcomed  the  vehicle  for  its  crime-de- 
icrreni  value.  The  officer,  who  checked 
the  car  out  for  a special  function  and 
never  returned  it.  is  being  investigated. 

GEORGIA  — Gwinnett  County  po- 
lice officer  Bill  Stevens  and  (he  mar- 
keting director  of  the  Chick-fil-A  fast- 
food  chain.  Janice  Chamber,  have  de- 
veloped a program  in  response  to  a 
surge  in  vehicular  deaths  caused  by 
teenagers  not  wearing  seat  belts  — and 
the  program  appears  to  be  catching  on. 
Stevens  and  his  fellow  officers  hand  out 
Chick-fil-A  coupons  in  front  of  Duluth 
High  School  to  teenagers  wearing  their 
seat  belts,  while  unbuckled  youths  gel 
a firm  but  curing  lecture.  Stevens  has 
since  kicked  off  a meirowide  initiative 
that  involves  spots  aired  on  public  ser- 
vice and  cable  television  channels.  This 
year.  75  police  agencies  will  distribute 
50,000  Chick-fil-A  coupons  at  hun- 
dreds of  Georgia  high  schools. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  Stale 
Law  Enforcement  Division  has  pur- 
chased a $350,000  computer  system 
called  GangNet  that  will  link  up  with 
the  FBI's  national  gang  data  base  to 
track  gangs  that  have  entered  South 
Carolina  from  other  states.  SLED  chief 
Robert  Stewart  said  (hat  the  state  has 
become  “prime  real  estate’’  for  gangs. 

TENNESSEE  — Manpower  shortages 
in  the  Chattannoga  Police  Department 
will  result  in  school  resource  officers 
answenng  high-pnorily  calls  for  service 
in  (heir  districts.  Chief  Jimmie  Dotson 


said  that  in  order  for  the  department  to 
continue  with  the  school  resource  of- 
ficers program,  there  have  to  be  enough 
officers  to  cover  shortages  in  patrol. 
Currently,  the  department  is  fully 
staffed  with  473  officers,  but  68  of  those 
are  still  in  training. 

In  Memphis,  the  Secondary  Employ- 
ment program  is  being  called  a win-win 
deal  for  allowing  off-duty  police  offic- 
ers to  wear  their  uniforms  and  carry 
their  radios  and  service  handguns  while 
moonlighting  in  security  jobs,  Off-duty 
officers  who  witness  a crime  can  hook 
up  immediately  to  police  dispatchers. 
One  officer  said  that  wearing  his  uni- 
form helps  to  deter  possible  trouble, 
while  another  said  that  moonlighting  in 
uniform  provides  a better  sense  of  com- 
munity. as  people  like  to  talk  to  police. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  policy  will  help 
prevent  incidents  like  the  death  of  of- 
ficer Don  Williams,  who  was  shot  on 
Christmas  night  in  1997  while  work- 
ing out  of  uniform  as  a security  guard. 

VIRGINIA  — A new  mandate  will 
prohibit  Virginia  Beach  police  from  go- 
ing undercover  to  monitor  civic  groups 
without  first  consulting  the  common- 
wealth’s attorney.  The  police  will  now 
have  to  tell  the  attorney  what  they  know, 
what  they  intend  to  find  out,  and  why 
surveillance  is  the  best  method.  The 
change  came  four  days  after  police  ad- 
mitted to  sending  plainclothes  officers 
to  meeungs  of  Dolphin  Liberty,  a group 
opposed  to  a planned  exhibit  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Marine  Science  Museum.  Police 
Chief  Alfred  M.  Jacocks  Jr  maintains 
that  his  department  did  nothing  wrong 
and  (hat  it  followed  a set  of  national 
surveillance  standards. 

Page  County  Sheriff  Daniel  W. 
Presgraves.  recently  discovered  an  un- 
claimed grant  worth  more  than 
$250,000  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice.  Unfinished  paperwork  had 
kept  the  county  from  collecting  the 
money  granted  to  the  department  by  the 
Office  of  Community  Oriented  Polic- 
ing Services  program.  The  money  was 
paid  to  the  department  on  Feb.  19. 


INDIANA  — The  state  Senate  has  re- 
jected a bill  that  would  have  reinstated 
former  Indiana  state  trooper  Ben 
Endres,  who  was  dismissed  for  refus- 
ing to  work  as  a gaming  agent  on  a float- 
ing casino.  Although  he  maintains  that 
he  could  not  perform  the  function  for 
religious  reasons,  the  state  called  it  in- 
subordination. While  supporters  said 
that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to 
‘’violate  the  rights  of  conscience  in  or- 
der to  keep  a job,’’  opponents  like  re- 
tired state  trooper  Robert  Meeks  says 
that  “discipline  required  of  police  must 
be  the  paramount  value." 

Fifty-mile-an-hour  winds  blew  the  new 
roof  off  the  Sheridan  Police  Department 
station  Feb.  25.  dumping  it  on  five  ve- 
hicles. The  roof  had  just  been  com- 
pleted a week  earlier  at  a cost  of 
$20,000.  The  old  roof,  while  still  leak- 
ing. remained  in  place. 

KENTUCKY  — The  House  Stale 
Government  Committee  ha.s  approved 
a bill  that  would  let  (he  State  Police 
develop  its  own  code  of  ethics  separate 


from  the  code  for  other  slate  employ- 
ees, thereby  placing  it  outside  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Executive  Branch 
Ethics  Commission.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  an  attempt  to  reduce  friction 
arising  after  state  police  Col.  John  Liie 
sued  to  block  an  ethics  commission  in- 
vestigation of  his  handling  of  a 1998 
fundraising  campaign,  maintaining  that 
only  a stale  police  trial  board  should 
handle  allegations  against  an  officer. 
Opponents  say  the  measure  could  elimi- 
nate civilian  review  of  the  state  police. 

After  less  than  30  minutes  of  delibera- 
tion. a Bullitt  Circuit  Court  jury  acquit- 
ted Hillview  Police  Officer  Rick 
Lawson  of  rape  and  burglary  charges. 
Last  year,  a judge  declared  a mistrial  in 
the  case  when  a jury  failed  to  reach  a 
verdict.  The  attorney  for  the  victim 
maintained  that  his  client  suffered  from 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  as  she 
first  told  police  that  she  could  not  iden- 
tify her  assailant  but  more  than  a month 
later  identified  Lawson  after  a brief 
encounter  with  him.  Prosecutors  con- 
ceded that  they  had  little  evidence  be- 
yond the  victim's  eyewitness  account. 

In  Louisville,  a man  who  was  arrested 
three  months  ago  for  burglary  has  now 
been  linked  to  six  rapes  with  the  help 
DNA  evidence.  Joseph  Cave,  dubbed 
the  "flashlight  rapist”  for  shining  a 
flashlight  in  his  victims'  eyes  to  pre- 
vent them  from  identifying  him,  was 
identified  through  evidence  found  on  a 
flashlight  the  police  recovered  in  one 
of  the  viciim’s  homes.  He  was  picked 
up  for  burglary  when  a nng  he  alleg- 
edly stole  was  identified  by  a pawn 
shop  and  police  tailed  him  to  another 
theft.  The  police  are  calling  this  the 
largest  DNA  case  in  state  history,  and 
say  it  highlights  the  need  for  the  state 
to  recognize  burglary  as  a qualifying 
offense  for  DNA  testing.  Currently, 
only  violent  criminals  are  tested. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Niles  Township 
board  voted  to  hire  a consultant  to  as- 
sess the  performance  of  the  township’s 
police  department.  Board  members  are 
hoping  that  the  study  will  determine  if 
the  department  has  sufficient  manpower 
before  joining  a proposed  joint  law  en- 
forcement center  with  the  Niles  city 
police,  Berrien  County  sheriff’s  depu- 
ties and  the  State  Police.  Police  Chief 
John  Street,  who  believes  it  will  be  good 
to  gel  an  outsider’s  point  of  view,  says 
that  while  the  depanment  is  small,  with 
six  officers  plus  the  chief,  it  handles 
more  than  3,000  complaints  a year. 

OHIO  — A federal  investigation  into 
a marijuana  smuggling  operation  ended 
abruptly  when  Hebron  Police  Chief 
Mike  Carney  told  a local  newspaper 
about  a Feb.  16  seizure  of  500  pounds 
of  marijuana.  After  a Missouri  Slate 
Police  officer  stopped  the  vehicle  con- 
taining the  marijuana,  an  undercover 
officer  was  going  to  continue  with  the 
delivery.  A federal  drug  official  said  he 
was  sure  Carney's  disclosure  was  un- 
intentional. 

WISCONSIN  — Dan  Pannell.  a 
former  Eau  Claire  funeral-home  em- 
ployee convicted  of  stealing  money,  has 
been  offered  u reduction  in  his  sentence 
if  he  stands  in  from  of  the  cemetery 
wearing  a sign  that  reads  “1  stole  from 
the  families  of  the  dead."  Pannell’s  at- 
torney thinks  it  unlikely  that  his  client 
will  agree  to  the  deal. 

The  state  Supreme  court  has  ruled  that 
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a warraniless  search  of  a car  passenger's 
belongings  is  justified  if  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle  gives  consent.  Jennifer 
Matejka  was  a passenger  in  a van  that 
was  stopped  by  a state  trooper  in  1997. 
The  officer  obtained  the  driver’s  con- 
sent to  search  the  car  and  found  drug 
paraphernalia,  marijuana  and  LSD  in 
the  pocket  of  the  jacket  that  Matejka 
left  in  the  car.  Her  lawyer  moved  to 
suppress  the  evidence,  arguing  that 
Matejka  had  a reasonable  expectation 
of  privacy  in  the  van  and  that  she  never 
gave  permission  to  search  her  belong- 
ings. Justice  Diane  Sykes  ruled  that  “the 
officer 's  search  of  Maiejka’s  jacket  was 
well  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  con- 
sent to  search  in  this  case  and  was  there- 
fore reasonable.” 


Plains  States 


L_] 

IOWA  — Harry  Lee  Barber  pleaded 
guilty  Feb  19  to  charges  related  to  set- 
ting five  pipe  bombs  throughout  the  Des 
Moines  area  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  1999.  including  one  under  his 
wife's  car.  He  faces  up  to  70  years  in 
prison  when  he  is  sentenced  in  March. 

KANSAS  — Second  Lieut.  Tom  Quinn 
of  the  Kansas  Highway  Patrol  shot  him- 
self four  times  with  his  own  .45-cali- 
ber pistol  in  January,  investigators  say. 
Quinn,  who  is  expected  to  survive,  was 
found  with  self-inflicted  gunshot 
wounds  to  the  face,  neck  and  chest  in  a 
parking  lot  at  Pratt  Community  College. 

MINNESOTA  — Police  raided  the 
trailer  of  alleged  "serial  borrower", 
John  George  Minca.  and  found  $14,400 
worth  of  overdue  library  books  from  the 
Ramsey  County  Library  system.  They 
also  found  a bronze  urn  that  contained 
the  missing  ashes  of  a Colorado  man. 
Frank  Eaton.  Minea  apparently  took  the 
urn  when  he  was  working  as  a handy- 
man for  Eaton's  widow.  (See  also 
"North  Dakota."  below.] 

NEBRASKA  — State  officials  arc  en- 
listing the  assistance  of  farmers  and  co- 
op employees  in  combating  the  spread 
of  methamph'etamine.  Sponsored  by  the 
Nebraska  Cooperative  Council,  the 
Nebraska  Clan  Lab  Team  presented  a 
meth  lab  recognition  class  to  about  50 
co-op  employees  to  raise  awareness  that 
the  anhydrous  ammonia  used  by  farm- 
ers as  fertilizer  is  a key  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  drug.  The  classes 
also  demonstrated  ways  to  gauge 
whether  someone  has  been  tampering 
with  a anhydrous  ammonia  tank.  Thir- 
teen meth  labs  were  found  in  Nebraska 
in  January,  compared  with  38  for  all  of 
2000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — As  of  March 
1,  people  with  large  numbers  of  over- 
due books  are  being  reported  to  the 
police  and  possibly  charged  with  theft, 
according  to  Daphne  Drewell.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Alfred  Dickey  Public  Library 
in  Jamestown.  Over  the  past  three  years, 
about  $7,500  in  materials  have  been 
checked  out  and  not  returned. 

WYOMING  — Prompted  by  an  inves- 
tigation by  The  Gillette  News-Record, 
the  House  has  approved  legislation  that 
would  prevent  the  disclosure  of  the 
identities  of  individuals  licensed  to 
carry  concealed  weapons.  The  slate 


Division  of  Criminal  Investigation 
fought  a request  by  the  newspaper  to 
reveal  the  names,  but  a judge  ruled  that 
the  list  is  an  open  record. 

Killers  of  wild  horses  in  Wyoming 
would  be  susceptible  to  prosecution  at 
both  the  state  and  federal  levels,  under 
a bill  approved  by  the  House  on  Feb.  6. 
Represeniauve  John  Eyre  sponsored  the 
measure  in  response  to  the  slaughter  of 
37  horses  in  the  last  two  months. 


ARIZONA  — Maricopa  County  Sher- 
iff Joe  Arpaio  plans  to  do  away  with 
prisoners'  sack  lunches  and  instead 
combine  breakfast  with  lunch  in  order 
to  cut  costs.  The  sheriff  wants  to  elimi- 
nate the  prisoners'  current  4 a.m.  break- 
fast, but  a "bologna  brunch”  will  be 
available  between  8 a.m.  and  12  noon. 
The  proposed  cut  is  hoped  to  save  about 
$320,000  of  the  S5-milIion  overrun  in 
the  sheriff’s  $130  million  annual  bud- 
get. While  Arpaio  said  that  the  prison- 
ers would  still  get  the  same  number  of 
calories  a day.  Supervisor  Don  Stapley 
said  the  plan  would  add  to  existing  frus- 
trations among  inmates  in  the  over- 
crowded county  jail  system. 

COLORADO  — Some  Aspen  police 
officers  are  being  featured  on  trading 
cards,  in  a promotion  aimed  at  helping 
people  to  get  to  know  them  better.  Each 
22-card  set  describes  an  officer’s  du- 
ties. along  with  personal  information. 
No  bubble  gum  is  included. 

The  Lakewood  police  have  solved  a 
1 989  rape  case  through  DNA  evidence 
but  are  unable  to  charge  the  man  with 
sexual  assault  because  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  expired.  The  man  is  fac- 
ing forgery  charges,  however,  because 
he  used  the  victim's  credit  card  after 
the  attack.  Stale  Representative  Pam 
Rhodes  has  introduced  a bill  that  would 
eliminate  the  10-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  most  cases  of  sexual  assault  and 
cases  of  aggravated  incest. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  main  police 
station  in  downtown  Albuquerque  was 
evacuated  on  Feb.  26  after  someone 
telephoned  in  a bomb  threat.  The  po- 
lice bomb  squad  found  no  bomb,  and 
authorities  were  searching  for  the  caller. 

The  Espanola  City  Council  has  passed 
a law  barring  police  from  auctioning 
confiscated  guns.  The  law,  however, 
only  applies  to  future  seizures  so  the 
police  plan  to  auction  the  guns  they 
currently  have  on  hand.  Several  local 
businesses  have  raised  the  $4,000  that 
would  have  been  raised  at  auction.  Po- 
lice planned  to  use  the  money  raised 
by  the  auction  to  buy  bulletproof  vests 
or  video  cameras  for  patrol  cars. 

Las  Cruces  Police  Officer  Luis  Barrera 
has  been  cleared  by  the  district  attor- 
ney in  the  shooting  deaths  of  two  home- 
less men  on  Feb.  13.  after  concluding 
that  Barrera's  story  was  consistent  with 
the  evidence  found  at  the  scene.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Susana  Martinez  said 
Barrera  was  defending  himself  and  an- 
other man  when  he  shot  the  pair.  Barrera 
was  alone  on  a bike  patrol  when  he  re- 
sponded to  a man  yelling  for  help. 


When  he  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  two 
shooting  victims  were  brandishing 
weapons  — an  icepick  and  a rock  — 
and  did  not  respond  to  warnings  to  drop 
the  weapons.  When  they  advanced  on 
Barrera,  the  officer  opened  fire. 

OKLAHOMA  — T\ilsa  police  officer 
Robert  D.  Rolen.  Jr.  was  fired  Feb.  23 
following  his  arrest  for  multiple  meih- 
amphetamine-linked  complaints.  Police 
say  Rolen  was  present  when  another 
suspect  delivered  a quantity  of  the  drug 
to  an  undercover  police  officer  in 
Rolen’s  bedroom.  A search  of  Rolen’s 
house  uncovered  drugs,  drug  parapher- 
nalia and  two  handguns. 

TEXAS  — After  a witness  saw  two 
men  put  a 3Vi-  to  4-foot  alligator  in  the 
water  near  a residential  section  of  Fort 
Worth,  animal  control  officers  under- 
took the  first  alligator-rescue  operation 
in  recent  memory.  When  dredging  the 
water  only  produced  beer  cans  and  plas- 
tic bags,  the  officers  decided  to  dram 
the  creek.  Eventually,  to  cheers  from  a 
crowd  that  had  gathered,  the  officers 
nabbed  the  thrashing  creature,  re- 
strained it  and  put  it  in  the  animal  con- 
trol truck.  The  alligator  was  Uunsferred 
to  the  Fort  Worth  Nature  Center. 

The  City  Council  in  While  Senlemeni 
has  approved  an  8-percent  increase  in 
salaries  for  police  department  employ- 
ees. In  hopes  of  stemming  a high  turn- 
over rale,  the  council  approved 
$950,000  for  the  raises  and  for  incen- 
tives for  officers  to  attain  additional 
certification  and  training. 

The  number  of  reported  rapes  last  year 
in  Arlington  dropped  to  96,  from  106 
in  1999.  Overall  violent  crimes,  how- 
ever, increased  to  2,157  from  1.948,  and 
property  crimes  rose  to  19,323,  from 
17,456.  The  average  police  response 
time  also  increased,  from  9,29  minutes 
to  10.42  minutes.  Police  Chief  Theron 
Bowman  said  the  493-officer  depart- 
ment needs  approximately  57  more  of- 
ficers if  it  is  to  meet  its  response  time 
goal  of  8 minutes. 

Balcone  Heights  Police  Officer  John 
Beauford,  a supervisor  in  a multiagency 
drug  task  force,  was  arrested  Feb.  2 1 
and  charged  with  trafficking  in  the  co- 
caine that  he  helped  confiscate,  after 
colleagues  found  1 85  grams  of  cocaine 
in  the  hotel  room  where  he  was  slay- 
ing. Beauford  reportedly  tested  positive 
for  cocaine  after  a minor  traffic  acci- 
dent on  Feb.  8.  Task  force  members 
started  an  inventory  of  ail  seized  drugs 
and  found  a half-kilo  of  cocaine  miss- 
ing from  an  evidence  locker  to  which 
Beauford  had  access.  Task  force  mem- 
bers claimed  to  have  also  seen  incon- 
sistencies in  his  behavior  lately,  like 
changing  his  residence  four  times  in  the 
previous  six  months  and  socializing  off 
duty  with  a discredited  former  confi- 
dential informant.  If  convicted, 
Beauford  faces  up  to  40  years  in  prison. 

Travis  County  shenff's  deputy  Keith 
Ruiz,  36,  was  shot  and  killed  Feb.  IS 
while  trying  to  serve  a narcotics  search 
warrant  on  a mobile  home  in  Austin. 
Edwin  Delamora  has  been  charged  with 
capital  murder  in  the  crime. 

UTAH  — A state  House  committee  has 
approved  a bill  that  would  allow  men- 
tally ill  who  have  been  banned  from 
owning  guns  to  ask  a court  to  restore 
their  privileges  if  they  can  prove  they 
have  regained  their  mental  health 


CALIFORNIA  — Imelda  Zambrano, 
a community  service  officer  with  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Shenff’s  Depart- 
mcni,  was  caught  allegedly  embezzling 
money  that  she  was  soliciting  from 
businesses  on  behalf  of  a fund  for  a 
medically  disabled  deputy.  In  a sting 
operation,  police  said  they  found 
Zambrano  asking  donors  to  leave  the 
payee  line  blank  so  that  she  could  rub- 
ber stamp  the  checks.  Instead,  she  was 
making  them  payable  to  herself.  Police 
believe  that  she  embezzled  about 
$7 .000  from  the  fund  that  was  supposed 
to  be  for  a colleague  who  was  injured 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

In  response  to  the  Jan.  1 3 death  of  Riv- 
erside police  detective  Doug  Jacobs, 
concerned  residents  have  formed  a 
group  called  the  Downtown  Neighbors 
United.  The  residents  were  galvanized 
when  Jacobs  was  shot  responding  to  a 
call  about  a loud  radio  at  a rental  apart- 
ment. Renters  arc  said  to  pose  a major 
problem  in  the  area  because  absentee 
landlords  don't  care  who  they  rent  to 
as  long  as  they  arc  receiving  rent. 

In  accordance  with  the  state's  Megan's 
Law.  Santa  Rosa  police  have  posted 
information  on  the  Internet  that  gives 
general  information  about  the  location 
of  sexual  offenders  in  the  area.  While 
the  law  prohibits  disclosure  of  the 
offender's  exact  location,  the  site  in- 
forms people  as  to  the  potential  threats 
based  on  proximity  of  the  offenders. 
There  are  274  serious  and  high-risk  sex 
offenders  living  in  the  city  limits, 

Modesto  SWAT  team  officer  David 
Hawn  has  been  cleared  of  criminal 
charges  in  the  shooting  death  of  an  1 1 • 
year-old  boy  during  a meihamphet- 
amine  raid.  The  boy’s  father,  Moises 
Sepulveda  Sr,  was  aaested  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  distribute  the  drug.  The 
boy  was  lying  face  down  on  his  bed- 
room floor  when  Hawn’s  shotgun  fired. 
Attorney  General  Bill  Lockyer  said  that 
the  shooting  was  an  accident  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  officer 
intended  to  kill  the  boy.  However, 
Lockyer  said  the  incident  has  prompted 
him  to  set  up  a blue-ribbon  panel  to  re- 
view SWAT  team  practices  in  the  state. 

Sonia  Flores,  the  ex-girlfriend  of  rogue 
Los  Angeles  police  officer  Rafael 
Perez,  has  been  sentenced  to  14  months 
in  prison  for  lying.  She  pleaded  guilty 
last  year  to  lying  to  the  FBI  when  she 
made  up  charges  that  Perez  and  another 
officer  killed  three  people  ^nd  buried 
them  in  a Tijuana  dump.  After  a^ce- 
ing  to  cooperate.  Bores  reportedly  ac- 
cused another  officer  of  being  instru- 
mental in  concocting  the  murder 
charges  against  Perez.  She  then  failed 
a lie  detector  test. 

NEVADA  — A bill  before  the  state 
Senate  would  allow  weekend  tourists 
who  are  registered  to  carry  concealed 
weapons  in  other  states  to  carry  their 
guns  in  Nevada  without  notifying  au- 
thorities. Notice  would  have  to  be  given 
only  if  the  tourists  are  staying  for  more 
than  three  days.  Las  Vegas  Metro  Po- 
lice Lieut  Stan  Olsen,  speaking  for  the 


Nevada  Sheriffs  and  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion. said  he  could  only  support  the  bill, 
SB20.  if  there  is  a system  for  verifying 
the  status  of  concealed  weapon  permit 
holders  — and  there  isn’t. 

Las  Vegas  police  officials  have  re- 
opened two  internal  investigations  af- 
ter the  city's  Citizen  Review  Board  de- 
termined that  the  police  failed  to  ad- 
equately investigate  the  cases  the  first 
time.  One  case  involved  an  officer  who 
allegedly  brandished  a gun  after  being 
ejected  from  a baseball  game,  and  the 
other  an  officer  who  was  accused  of 
misconduct  during  a traffic  stop,  A law- 
yer with  the  Las  Vegas  Police  Protec- 
tive Association  disagreed  with  the  de- 
cision to  reopen  the  cases,  saying  the 
board’s  procedures  violate  the  officers’ 
constitutional  rights.  Neither  accused 
officer  was  allowed  to  sit  in  on  the 
board's  hearings. 

OREGON  — A federal  jury  has 
awarded  former  Clackamas  County 
sheriff's  deputy  Carl  Bell  $850,000  in 
damages  for  his  1998  firing.  Bell 
claimed  that  the  county  shenff's  depart- 
ment practiced  "bizane  forms”  of  ra- 
cial profiling,  but  several  members  of 
the  department  have  denied  the  allega- 
tions and  claimed  that  Bell  only  started 
making  such  complaints  when  it  be- 
came clear  he  was  nut  going  to  pass  the 
training  program.  The  case  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  the  allegations  could 
not  be  thoroughly  proved  or  disproved 
because  the  county  hud  not  kept  racial 
statistics  on  people  detained  by  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  county  plans 
to  appeal  the  verdict. 

On  Feb.  22.  a Eugene  SWAT  team 
member  accidentally  shot  and  wounded 
a fellow  officer  after  responding  to  a 
report  of  another  man  who  shot  a fam- 
ily member.  Apparently,  when  the  of- 
ficers followed  the  shixiicr,  24-ycar-old 
Robbie  Leon  Harris,  gunfire  was  ex- 
changed in  the  darkness  and  Sgt.  Jay 
Shadwick  was  shot  by  the  unidentified 
SWAT  officer.  Shadwick.  who  was 
wounded  in  the  left  side  of  his  chest, 
was  in  critical  but  stable  condition. 
Harris  escaped  and  was  still  at  large. 

Portland  Police  Chief  Mark  Krockcr 
has  announced  that  he  will  be  reluc- 
tantly laying  off  29  police  desk  clerks 
in  order  to  meet  the  city’s  requested 
$l.5-million  reduction  in  spending. 
Kroeker  voiced  fears  that  the  layoffs 
could  negatively  affect  public  safety  by 
requiring  that  police  be  pulled  from 
patrol  duties  to  cover  the  desk  duties. 

The  Portland  Police  Bureau  has  severed 
ties  with  a police  training  program  con- 
nected with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amcnca 
because  of  the  group's  policy  toward 
gays,  which  violates  the  city's  anti-dis- 
crimination law.  The  Police  Cadet  Pro- 
gram will  replace  the  Police  Explorers. 

WASHINGTON  - Seattle  Police 
Chief  Gil  Kerlikowske  has  issued  new 
uniform  rules  that  include  no  baseball 
caps,  turtlenecks,  ponytails  or  earrings 
for  male  officers  The  new  rules,  which 
replace  a dress  code  that  had  been  was 
relaxed  under  former  chief  Norm 
Stamper,  are  aimed  at  creating  a “con- 
stant and  professional  image."  Kcrli- 
kowske  said.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
guidelines,  which  include  long  sleeve 
shirts  with  neckties  in  the  winter  and 
short  sleeve  shirts  over  white  crew  T- 
shirts  in  the  summer,  will  make  it  easier 
for  (he  public  to  identify  officers. 
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People  & Places 


Pulling 
his  weight 

When  the  Makc-a-Wish  Foundation 
first  heard  about  a Hamilton.  Ohio,  po- 
lice lieutenant  who  planned  to  pull  a 
homemade  rickshaw  300  miles  from 
Canada  to  Cincinnati  to  raise  funds  for 
children  with  potentially  fatal  diseases, 
the  ulca  seemed  “off  the  wall.”  accord- 
ing to  a foundation  spokeswoman. 

But  then  the  spokeswoman,  TVacy 
Beckman,  met  Lieut.  Mike 
Marlinsen,  the  father  of  a severely  re- 
tarded daughter,  and  realized  that  he 
was  determined  enough  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. "Wc  have  never  had  anybody  give 
that  much  personal  effort  or  go  to  that 
extent  for  Makc-a-Wish.”  she  said. 

Martinson.  35.  has  been  running 
about  1 10  miles  a week  to  prepare  for 
his  trek.  He  hopes  to  raise  $50,000  for 
the  organization’s  Cincinnati  office. 

“I  knew  ii  had  to  be  very  challeng- 
ing and  I knew  it  had  to  be  unusual  to 
gam  iniercsi,  to  help  me  call  attention 
to  all  the  children  out  there  with  life- 
threatening  illnesses."  said  Martmsen. 

The  idea  of  the  rickshaw,  which 
wciglis  about  100  pounds,  came  from 
his  7 ycar-old  daughter's  glee  at  being 
pulled  in  a pcdicah  attached  to  a bi- 
cycle It  was  Marlinscn's  experience 
with  his  daughter.  Megan,  he  said,  that 
helped  him  appreciate  the  plight  of  par- 
ents who  face  tar  graver  circumstances 
with  their  children. 

"When  I think  about  those  families 
and  children,  there  is  no  problem  cov- 
ering 40  miles  a day."  he  told  The  As- 
sociated Press.  “All  I’ll  have  to  do  is 
think  of  the  looks  on  their  faces,  and  1 
know  1 can  make  it  to  Cincinnati  on 
April  2." 

Martinsen’s  journey,  the  Kickshaw 
Run.  will  begin  on  March  26  in 
Windsor,  Ontario.  He  will  finish  in  time 
to  join  die  chililrcn  served  by  Makc-a- 
Wish  foi  the  Cincinnati  Reds’  opening 
day  festivities.  Beckman  said  that  10 
wishes  can  be  granted  if  the  Martinson 
meets  his  goal. 

Diamond 

setting 

Lakeland,  Fla,,  city  officials  last 
month  swore  in  ClifT  Diamond  as  po- 
lice chief,  capping  a search  and  inter- 
view process  that  had  lasted  five 
months. 

Diamond,  47.  is  a former  deputy 
chief  from  Scottsdale.  Ariz.  His  repu- 
tation there  helped  seal  the  deal,  said 
Lakeland  City  Manager  Roger  Haar 
"He  is  highly  ethical  and  respected  by 
the  community  and  has  worked  his  way 
through  the  ranks.”  he  told  The  (Lake- 
land ) Ledger.  Haar  was  also  impressed 
by  Diamond's  enthusiasm  for  his  new 
city  After  being  chosen  in  January,  he 
wasted  no  time  in  purchasing  a house 
in  Oakbndgc. 

A proponent  of  community  polic- 
ing. Diamond  said  he  defined  that  con- 
cept as  the  three  P’s  — partnership, 
problem  solving  and  prevention,  "Right 
off  the  bai  I want  to  visit  with  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  in  the  department 
and  gel  to  work,”  he  said. 

Diamond  did  lake  time  off  from  his 
first  day  on  the  job  to  be  sworn  m at  2 
PM  on  Feb.  19. 

Diamond  was  selected  over 


Wilmington.  Del,.  Chief  Michael 
Boykin  for  the  position.  He  replaces 
Sam  V.  Baca,  who  served  in  the  post 
for  10  years  before  retiring  in  October. 
Although  at  $90,000  Diamond  will  be 
earning  about  $15,000  less  than  he  was 
in  Scottsduie.  Diamond  said  the  cost  of 
living  is  considerably  less  in  Lakeland. 
And  besides,  he  noted,  it’s  a chief’s  job. 

Bratton 

returns 

Randy  Scott  Bratton  is  not  a vet- 
eran of  the  local  police  dcparimem,  but 
he  is  a native  of  Paducah.  Ky..  where 
city  officials  last  month  selected  him 
as  the  new  police  chief. 

Bratton.  37,  will  be  reluming  to  his 
hometown  after  serving  16  years  with 
the  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  Police  Depan- 
mem.  where  he  was  a major  in  com- 
mand of  the  youth  resources  division. 
In  a 3-2  vote,  he  was  chosen  over  three 
other  candidates,  including  a Paducah 
police  captain.Gary  Reese.  Despite  the 
closeness  of  the  vote,  Mayor  Bill 
Paxton  said  Bratton  would  have  his  and 
the  depanment’s  suppon, 

He  is  tlic  second  chief  hired  in  as 
many  months  by  city  commissioners  to 
replace  Kermil  Perdew.  who  retired  in 
2000.  Bellevue.  Neb..  Chief  Hines 
Smith,  who  was  hired  in  January,  sub- 
sequently bucked  out  and  decided  to 
remain  at  his  current  post. 

Fun  & 
games 

As  a rcx)kie  officer  in  Nashville.  Det. 
Dan  Whitehurst’s  beat  was  Broadway, 
an  area  of  the  city  then  known  mostly 
for  street  people  and  winos,  “You  know, 
my  car  would  always  smell  like  stale 
urine.”  he  said.  "I  guess  1 just  fright- 
ened too  easily.” 

Ba-da-boom. 

Luckily.  Whilchursi  dws  not  scare 
that  easily  now.  It  he  did.  he  most  likely 
would  not  have  been  able  to  perform  a 
standup  routine  in  front  of  more  than 
700  fellow  officers  last  month,  which 
won  him  the  title  "World’s  Funniest 
Cop.” 

The  first  World  Law  Enforcement 
Skills  Championship,  held  as  part  of  the 
American  Society  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training's  annual  conference  and 
exposition,  drew  nearly  1.000  police 
officers  from  around  the  U.S.  and  nine 
foreign  countries  to  compete  in  such 
events  us  (uclicul  fool  pursuit,  use  of 
force,  threat  recognition,  pursuit  driv- 
ing. bicycle  pursuit  — and  comedy. 

Whitehurst,  37.  is  assigned  to  the 
department's  armed  robbeiy  division 
and  has  been  performing  standup  rou- 
tines for  the  past  few  years,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  While  much  of  his 
humor  is  not  about  policing,  there  is 
much  in  his  professional  line  of  work 
that  Whitehurst  finds  funny. 

’There  arc  so  many  funny  things 
that  happen  in  police  work,  but  you 
can’t  really  laugh  about  (hem  because 
it  would  be  inappropriate,”  he  said. 
“Even  though  1 don’t  do  police-related 
humor,  a lot  of  my  humor  comes  from 
things  I've  experienced.”  Whitehurst 
likes  to  write  about  something  that 
people  don’t  want  to  laugh  at.  he  said, 
but  they’ll  laugh  anyway  because  they 
can't  help  it. 


A man  with  a plan 

Aragon  brings  his  management  style  to  Arkansas 


Although  he  arrived  in  town 
just  days  after  a major  ice  storm  hit 
the  area,  the  new  police  chief  of 
Conway,  Ark..  Randall  Aragon, 
has  received  a wann  welcome  from 
city  officials  who  chose  the  26-ycar 
veteran  from  a pool  of  five  finalists 
for  the  post. 

Aragon  replaced  Capt.  AJ. 
Gary,  who  was  serving  as  interim 
police  chief.  After  serving  for  16 
years  as  chief  in  three  North 
Carolina  localities,  Selma, 
Whiteville  and  Lumberton,  Aragon 
left  policing  early  last  year  to  care 
for  his  ailing  mother.  It  was  his 
experience  as  a police  manager 
coupled  with  his  '’dynamic 
personality”  that  led  to  bis 
appointment  in  Conway,  said 
Mayor  Thb  IbwDsell. 

Even  before  his  swearing  in  on 
Jan.  8.  Aragon  was  at  work 
implementing  his  program  for 
overhauling  the  department.  His 
first  goal,  he  said,  is  to  assess 
operations  and  determine  the 
agency’s  state  of  readiness.  From 
all  accounts,  Aragon  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  for  him,  reshaping  a 
department  fraught  with  dissension 
and  battered  by  lawsuits. 


“Morale  has  worsened  over  the 
past  five  or  six  years"  due.  in  part,  to 
“personnel  issues  not  being  address 
and  rectified  appropriately,"  he  said. 
“One  vital  practice  has  included 
allowing  nonproductive  (or}  incompe- 
tent employees  the  opportunity  to 
flout  application  of  appropriate 
remedial  action.”  As  a result,  a "good 
ol‘  boy  system”  has  been  allowed  to 
thrive,  said  Aragon. 

Moreover,  the  dcpaitraent's 
Community  Oriented  Policing 
officers  have  not  been  woridng  up  to 
their  potential.  One  proposed  change 
would  be  to  move  some  COP 
personnel  to  an  area  of  Conway  that 
is  in  transition  from  owned  homes  to 
rentals,  often  a precursor  to  crime, 
said  Aragon. 

Step  two  of  Aragon’s  four-part 
program  will  be  a list  of  recommen- 
dations made  to  TownscU  on  how 
productivity  can  be  enhanced.  The 
third  and  fourth  steps  will  be 
implementation  and  refinements  of 
those  changes,  “You  have  to  look  at 
the  long  term,  from  the  bottom  up.” 
said  Aragon,  who  is  a devotee  and 
practitioner  of  cutting-edge  manage- 
ment techniques.  He  said  he  hopes  to 
develop  a two-  to  five-year  plan  for 


the  agency.  ' 

A graduate  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy,  Aragon  holds  a master’s 
degree  in  management  from 
Webster  University  and  has  served 
as  a management  and  criminal 
justice  consultant  for  a number  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  He  is 
the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

Aragon,  who  is  only  the  third 
chief  in  the  history  of  the  Conway 
department  to  come  from  outside 
the  agency,  was  selected  over 
candidates  including  Willard  R. 
Schlieler.  former  police  chief  of 
Simi  Valley.  Calif.;  Frederick  W. 
Brown,  chief  of  Urbaoa,  Ohio; 
LieuL  Raymond  L.  Douglas  of  the 
Memphis  Police  Department,  and 
Robert  William  Metzger,  a 
former  chief  of  the  Adrian  and 
Zeeland.  Mich.,  police  depart- 
ments. 

Former  Conway  Chief  Jerry 
Snowden  resigned  abruptly  last 
June,  two  weeks  after  Townsell 
began  investigating  an  allegation 
that  several  years  ago,  the  chief 
had  used  a municipal  work  crew  to 
build  fttmiture  for  his  deer  camp. 


Hosted  by  Dave  Smith  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Television  Network,  the 
competition  was  the  highlight  of 
ASLET's  five-day  training  seminar. 
Contestants  performed  a brief  routine 
in  a comedy  club  setting.  "Law  En- 
forcement is  a serious  business,”  said 
Dr,  Frank  Hacketl.  the  organization’s 
executive  director.  "But  there’s  always 
room  for  a little  laughter,  and  actually 
humor  is  an  effective  technique  many 
police  officers  use  m theirdaily  work.’’ 

That  is  certainly  true  for  Whitehurst. 
Getting  people  to  laugh,  or  at  least  feel 
comfonable,  is  one  of  his  interviewing 
tools,  ‘i'll  try  to  cut  up  with  ’em  a little 
bit  before  the  interview  starts  and  act 
like  I’m  his  buddy,  like  it  ain't  that  big 
a deal  lhal  you  sodomized  a 2-year-old. 
just  get  ’em  feeling  like  he’s  not  a ro- 
bot.” he  said.  "You  dig  deep,  you  make 
him  see  you  as  a person,  that  way 
they’re  more  likely  to  open  up  and  talk 
to  you.” 

Winning  the  contest  was  a big  deal, 
Whitehurst  told  LEN.  because  there  are 
a lot  more  comics  now  than  there  are 
venues  these  days,  “in  the  80s.  it  was 
too  many  clubs,  not  enough  comedians. 
I’m  hoping  me  winning  that  will  at  least 
gel  me  considered,  or  get  someone  to 
look  at  a tape,  where  they  wouldn't  if  1 
didn’t  have  a title  to  go  with  it.” 

Back 
on  top 

Six  years  ago.  Lieut.  Jed  Dolnick 
of  the  Washington  County,  Wis., 
Sheriffs  Department  filled  in  briefly  as 
interim  chief  of  the  Jackson  Police  De- 
panment.  He  relumed  to  the  job  this 
month,  but  this  time  the  transition  will 
be  permanent. 

Dolnick.  45.  assumed  command  on 
March  1 2,  replacing  Chief  Peter  Habel. 


who  last  year  announced  his  intention 
to  step  down.  Dolnick’s  first  few  days 
in  Jackson,  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  have  been  spent  trying  to  make 
the  adjustment  from  a sheriff’s  depart- 
ment with  more  than  1 00  employees  to 
an  agency  with  eight  officers,  a sergeant 
and  a chief. 

While  Dolnick  said  he  had  always 
wanted  to  be  the  chief  in  a small  town. 
Jackson  may  not  fit  the  bill  for  long. 
The  town’s  population  has  grown  by  98 
percent  over  the  past  decade,  making  it 
the  fastest  growing  community  in  the 
county  “It's  still  a small  town,”  he  said, 
"but  it’s  also  exciting  because  it’s  a 
town  that’s  not  stagnant,  it’s  growing 
and  that  presents  a lot  of  challenges  in 
the  area  of  community  policing  and  law 
enforcement,” 

For  nine  months  in  1995  and  1996. 
Dolnick  served  as  interim  chief  of  the 
Jackson  department,  having  volun- 
teered for  the  assignment.  In  an  earlier 
interview  with  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel,  he  said  the  time  he  spent  in 
the  position  gave  him  greater  insight 
into  what  a chief  faces  on  a daily  basis: 
“Working  with  officers,  members  of  the 
fire  and  police  committee,  the  Village 
Board,  the  press,  the  public.”  At  the 
time,  said  Dolnick,  he  was  viewed  as 
an  outsider  by  the  Jackson  force.  "There 
was  a certain  amount  of  resistance," 

Dolnick  said  he  expects  to  continue 
the  good  relationship  between  the  po- 
lice department  and  county  law  en- 
forcement. His  history  with  Jackson 
made  the  decision  to  hire  him  easier, 
said  Village  Trustee  Jeff  Dalton.  "The 
fact  that  he’s  worked  with  our  depart- 
ment in  the  past  and  that  he  is  well- 
liked”  were  plusses.  Dalton  told  The 
Journal  Sentinel.  “And  he  is  well-edu- 
cated. had  very  good  references,  and 
everyone  who  spoke  about  him  was 
very  positive.” 

The  department  has  had  a number 
of  interim  chiefs  over  the  past  few 


years,  beginning  with  Dolnick.  who 
stepped  in  after  Frank  Staodish  was 
suspended  for  official  misconduct  and. 
subsequently,  sexual  harassment. 
Standish  had  been  accused  of  having 
providing  his  girlfriend,  a part-time  of- 
ficer, with  answers  to  the  police  exam. 
He  was  fired  in  July  1995. 

In  1996,  the  village  decided  to  com- 
bine the  positions  of  police  chief  and 
fire  chief  into  (he  single  post  of  public 
safety  director.  The  position  was  held 
by  former  Don  Rosenbauer  until  his 
retirement  in  2(XX)-  Rosenbauer  recom- 
mended the  two  posts  be  split  again,  and 
Habel.  a former  sergeant  with  the  Mil- 
waukee Police  Department,  was  sworn 
in  as  chief  last  April. 

After  six  months,  however.  Habel 
told  the  Village  Board  that  he  no  longer 
wanted  to  serve  as  chief  but  would  re- 
main until  a replacement  could  be 
found.  After  having  served  32  years 
with  the  Milwaukee  force,  Hable  said 
he  expected  when  he  became  chief  in 
Jackson  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
with  this  family.  That  turned  out  not  to 
be  the  case. 


MOVING? 

Don't  leave  your  Law 
Enforcement  News 
subscription  behind.  To 
ensure  best  service, 
piease  send  change- 
of-address  notices  to 
the  Subscription  De- 
partment at  ieast  6-8 
weeks  prior  to  effective 
date. 

You  can  mali  it  in. 
phone  it  in.  fax  it  or  e- 
mal!  it.  Just  make  sure 
you  don't  forget  it, 
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Sounds  of  silence: 


Cell  phone  towers  are  a police  radio  nightmare 


Neiihcr  the  Tigard.  Ore..  Police 
Department  nor  a national  group  rep- 
resenting public  safety  communication 
officials  are  holding  out  much  hope  for 
the  timely  resolution  of  a problem  cre- 
ated when  telecommunications  compa- 
nies began  buying  bandwidths  within 
the  segment  reserved  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

In  Tigard,  a dead  zone  that  silences 
radio  transmission  just  a few  blocks 
from  the  police  station  has  on  two  oc- 
casions prevented  officers  facing  armed 
suspects  from  calling  for  backup,  said 
Capt.  Gary  Schrader  And  in  Arizona, 
police  and  fire  radios  did  not  work  prop- 
erly for  three-quarters  of  a mile  around 
one  cell  tower  in  Phoenix  owned  by 
Nextel. 

"The  problem  exists  primarily  at  this 
time  with  Nextel  because  the  FCC  (Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission)  li- 
censed them  with  the  public  safety 
band.”  Schrader  told  Law  Enforcement 


Los  Angeles  police  brass  are  not 
about  to  give  up  their  discretion  in  the 
disciplining  of  wayward  officers,  but 
now  for  the  first  time  the  punishments 
for  a wide  range  of  infractions  can  be 
found  spelled  out  in  a 13-page  Penalty 
Guide,  which  was  released  in  March  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and 
the  union  representing  its  9.100  rank- 
and-file  officers. 

Last  month.  Mayor  Richard  Riordan 
had  challenged  police  officials  to  act 
on  the  department’s  sinking  morale.  As 
he  nears  the  end  of  his  term,  the  mayor 
has  chosen  to  emphasize  morale,  com- 
munity policing  and  recruitment.  Ear- 
lier in  February,  he  fired  Police  Com- 
mission president  Gerald  Chaleff.  call* 
ing  him  ineffective  at  focusing  on  these 
issues. 

Chief  Bernard  C.  Parks  had  prom- 
ised to  work  with  Police  Protective 
League  president  Milzi  Grasso  on  de- 
veloping disciplinary  guidelines  which 
would  replace  the  broad  leeway  of  su- 


Even  after  methampheiamine  ad- 
dicts have  stopped  using  the  drug  for  at 
least  a year,  they  continue  to  show  signs 
of  neurological  damage  similar  to  that 
suffered  by  Parkinson's  disease  pa- 
tients, along  with  extensive  scarring  in 
the  area  of  the  brain  responsible  for 
sensation  and  spatial  perception,  ac- 
cording to  a study  rele.ased  this  month. 

The  study,  published  in  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychiatry,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  indirectly  link  deficits  in  learn- 
ing and  memory  to  methampheiamine 
use.  Researchers  found  that,  on  aver- 
age. the  level  of  the  brain  chemical 
dopamine,  which  regulates  pleasure  and 
movement,  was  24-percent  lower  in 
meth  addicts  than  in  normal  volunteers. 
Moreover,  the  parietal  lobes  of  addicts 
were  melaholically  overactive.  Other 
studies  have  shown  a similar  response 
when  the  brain  suffers  traumatic  injury 
or  receives  high  doses  of  radiation. 

On  tests  of  memory,  attention  and 
movement,  meth  addicts  did  worse  than 


News.  ‘They  bought  up  empty  or  avail- 
able spectrum  laced  throughout  the  pub- 
lic safety  segment  set  aside  by  the  FCC. 
As  a result,  if  there’s  a Nextel  lower 
near  where  you're  trying  to  transmit  and 
they  happen  to  transmitting  at  a fre- 
quency very  close  to  yours,  their  power 
will  ovemde  our  radios  and  then  you 
can’t  transmit  and  can’t  receive.” 
Traditionally,  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  other  users  of  the  800- 
megahertz  frequencies,  such  as  towing 
companies  and  small  security  firms, 
transmitted  from  a high  position,  send- 
ing out  a powerful  signal  over  a wide 
area.  Nextel  and  other  firms,  on  the 
other  hand,  transmit  at  a comparatively 
lower  power  from  a great  number  of 
sites.  As  a result,  police  can  never  be 
sure  when  or  where  they  will  encoun- 
ter a dead  zone,  said  Ron  Haraseth,  di- 
rector of  automated  frequency  coordi- 
nation for  the  Association  of  Public 
Safety  Communication  Officials  Inter- 


pervisors  in  punishing  infractions,  a key 
source  of  resentment  among  officers. 

The  new  Penalty  Guide  was  created 
using  the  historical  record  of  penalties 
received  by  swom  members  of  the  de- 
partment for  various  offenses,  .the  de- 
partment said.  Officials  included  some 
49  infractions,  grouped  into  1 4 catego- 
ries, which  they  believed  to  be  the  most 
common  or  significant.  Distinguishing 
between  first,  second  and  third  offenses, 
the  guide  lays  out  five  levels  of  pun- 
ishment for  misconduct,  beginiung  with 
a written  penalty  and  suspensions  and 
ending  with  a hearing  before  the  Board 
of  Rights,  which  can  be  the  first  step 
on  the  path  to  dismissal. 

Among  the  infractions  are  discour- 
tesy involving  the  public  or  to  fellow 
officers,  domestic  violence,  dnving  vio- 
lations. DUi,  sexual  harassment  and 
insubordination.  While  some  first  of- 
fenses. such  as  drinking  and  discour- 
tesy. will  earn  an  officer  a four-day  sus- 
pension, others,  including  theft,  false 


other  people  who  did  not  use  the  drug, 
said  the  study,  which  was  led  by  Dr. 
Nora  Volkow,  associate  director  for  life 
sciences  at  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  in  Upton.  N.Y  Using  an 
imaging  technique  called  positron  emis- 
sion tomography,  or  a PET  scan. 
Volkow  studied  the  brains  of  15  recov- 
ering addicts  and  1 8 healthy  volunteers, 
TVvo  weeks  after  the  images  were  taken, 
the  addicts  were  asked  to  do  a variety 
of  tasks  that  included  walking  as  fast 
as  they  could  m a straight  line,  match- 
ing numbers  with  symbols,  and  rapidly 
fitting  pegs  into  small  holes. 

With  nearly  a quarter  less  dopam- 
ine, the  addicts  were  clumsier  at  the 
tasks,  and  had  difficulty  remembering 
words,  said  Volkow.  Some  of  the  ad- 
dicts used  in  the  study  had  been  snort- 
ing. injecting  or  smoking  meth  for  sev- 
eral years.  "Actually.  I am  stunned  these 
people  are  not  dead,”  she  said. 

The  dopamine  levels,  said  Volkow. 
fell  into  a range  found  in  patients  with 


national  (Apsco). 

“Nextel  is  a dynamic  company  and 
they're  constantly  changing  their  cov- 
erage footprint,  which  requires  they 
change  their  frequencies.”  he  told  LEN . 
"Every  time  they  add  a site,  it  changes 
the  whole  configuration  of  their  sys- 
tem.” Police  departments  cannot  keep 
up  because  under  Nextel's  licensing 
agreement,  they  can  tear  down  or  bring 
up  their  frequencies  at  any  location  at 
any  time. 

"Police  have  no  way  of  monitoring 
that.”  said  Haraseth.  "One  time  it  works 
and  one  time  it  doesn’t.  That  would  be 
on  a call-by-call  basis." 

Police  do  not  know  from  one  minute 
to  the  next  whether  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  use  their  radios,  said 
Schrader.  "You  don't  know  when 
you're  driving  by  one,  and  you  don't 
know  what  frequencies  are  in  use  on 
that  lower.”  he  said.  Although  there  are 
approximately  80  towers  around  the 


imprisonment,  lying  under  oath  and 
making  improper  comments  to  super- 
visors. can  lead  to  far  graver  penalties. 

A first  offense  for  knowingly  detain- 
ing or  transporting  somebody  without 
cause,  false  arrest  or  unlawful  search 
will  result  in  immediate  referral  to  a 
departmental  Board  of  Rights.  The 
same  is  true  for  a second  offense  in- 
volving refusal  to  obey  an  order  or  fail- 
ing to  follow  the  requirements  of  re- 
stricted duty.  Remarks  that  show  eth- 
nic bias  arc  punishable  by  a five-  to 
nine-day  suspension  for  a first  offense 
and  10-  to  14-day  suspension  for  the 
second  infraction.  Improperly  detain- 
ing somebody  due  to  ethnic  or  cultural 
bias  is  grounds  for  automatic  referral 
to  a Board  of  Rights. 

The  pledge  to  work  with  the  union 
in  revising  the  disciplinary  system  was 
a reversal  for  Parks  who.  along  with 
previous  chiefs,  had  resisted  plans  he 
fell  would  take  away  his  ability  to  dis- 
cipline subordinates.  But  critics  have 


low-severity  Parkinson's  disease.  Be- 
cause these  chemicals  decrease  with 
age.  it  is  difficult,  she  said,  to  know 
whether  the  addicts  will  recover  dopam- 
ine function  or  not.  Half  of  the  addicts 
said  they  felt  as  if  their  brains  did  not 
work  as  well  they  used  to. 

Dr.  Alan  Leshner.  director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
which  helped  finance  the  research,  said 
the  study  is  the  first  to  show  directly 
that  brain  damage  caused  by  the  meth- 
amphetamine  produces  learning  and 
memory  failure. 

Of  the  15  addicts  used  in  the  study, 
the  five  who  have  not  relapsed  will  be 
scanned  again  to  see  if  their  dopamine 
levels  rebound.  All  heavy  smokers,  it 
may  be  that  the  nicotine  protected  their 
brains  from  being  more  badly  damaged, 
said  Volkow.  Treatments  for  meiham- 
phetamine  addiction  in  the  future  may 
include  nicotine  patches  along  with 
behavioral  therapy  and  drugs  to  en- 
hance dopamine  production. 


Portland  area,  a spokesman  for  the 
city's  police  bureau  told  LEN  that  the 
agency  has  not  experienced  the  same 
difficulties  as  Tigard,  which  is  some  20 
miles  south. 

The  Tigard  Police  Department  has 
been  working  wiUi  Nextel  to  alleviate 
the  problem,  said  Schrader.  They  are 
in  the  process  of  working  out  an  agree- 
ment whereby  Nextel  will  invite  a 
member  of  the  agency's  communica- 
tions division  along  when  they  rcluiie 
their  frequencies  so  that  any  potential 
dead  zone  can  be  prevented.  But  what 
worries  the  department,  said  Schrader, 
is  that  as  Nextel's  customer  base  in- 
creases. ffiey  will  need  all  of  those  fre- 
quencies. "The  problem  as  1 see  it  is 
only  going  to  be  resolved  when  they 
move  Nextel  out  of  the  public  safety 
band  they're  in."  he  said. 

Of  the  roughly  30  responses  to  a 
survey  sent  out  by  Apsco,  most  agen- 
cies listed  "Nextel”  or  "cellular  sites" 


charged  that  the  old  system  contributed 
to  a sense  of  uncertainty  held  by  offic- 
ers. who  did  not  know  what  type  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  they  would  face.  It  also 
tended  to  foster  a belief  that  high-rank- 
ing officials  are  given  favorable  treat- 
ment. they  said. 

According  to  the  guide,  the  purpose 
of  discipline  is  to  modify  the  offending 
employee’s  behavior;  set  cxjicctaiions 
for  other  employees;  and  assure  the 
public  that  the  LAPD  strives  to  main- 
tain its  trust  by  holding  its  members 
accountable . But  there  must  also  be  the 
setting  of  expectations,  fairness  and 
consistency.  "This  guide.”  it  said,  "has 
been  established  to  support  his  triad  m 
the  disciplinary  system.” 

Managers  will  still  conduct  an  indi- 
vidual analysis  of  each  employee  after 
an  incident  and,  using  the  Penalty  Guide 
and  the  stated  purposes  of  discipline, 
will  come  up  with  a recommended  pen- 
ally in  addition  to  any  recommended 
training.  They  may.  however,  deviate 
from  the  guidelines  so  long  as  they  pro- 
vide Parks  with  a written  explanation 
for  doing  so.  These  deviations  should 
be  the  exception,  according  to  the 
guide. 

The  Penally  Guide  is  the  first  in  se- 
nes of  changes  Riordan  told  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  that  he  will  be  making 
in  coming  months.  Other  areas  he  will 
be  addressing  include  giving  more  dis- 
cretion to  supervisors  to  streamline  dis- 
cipline by  rejecting  frivolous  com- 
plainls,  and  putting  senior  lead  officer, 
back  on  the  street.  ‘This  isjust  a start." 
he  said.  “A  long  journey  awaits  us  all. 
1 pledge  to  solve  this  pressing  issue." 

The  action.  Riordan  said  this  month, 
"represents  historic  reform  and  is  part 
of  the  solution  to  the  plummeting  mo- 
rale of  our  men  and  women  in  blue. 
Consisien'  and  fair  discipline  is  neces- 
sary." the  mayor  said,  ‘The  youngest 
cadet  will  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  the  most  senior,  wcll-connecled  of- 
ficer." 

Said  Parks:  "It’s  now  written  down 
in  one  document.  The  rationale  as  to 
how  we  develop  penalties  is  also  wni- 
ten  down.  So  although  it  may  cause 
questions  down  the  road,  it  certainly 
gives  a great  deal  more  clarity  of  ex- 
pectations." 


a.s  the  source  of  interference.  Most  said 
their  situation  remained  unresolved. 

Lawrence  Krevor,  Nextel's  vice 
president  of  government  affairs,  told 
The  Oregonian,  u Portland  newspaper, 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  problem  was 
that  widespread.  "But  when  it  happens, 
it  is  a very  important  problem.  Wc  give 
it  high  priority.” 

However,  Nextel's  Oregon  man- 
ager. Chris  Panel,  told  the  paper  that  in 
(he  lung  temi.  the  situation  will  only 
worsen. 

Haraseth  agrees.  "Frankly,  it  can 
only  get  worse.  There  arc  some  spot 
fixes,  public  safety  can  spend  money 
(u  actually  mimic  the  type  of  thing”  (hut 
Nextel  does.  But  with  only  14  inins- 
missiou  sites  for  public  safety  as  com- 
pared with  Nextel's  80  cell  sites,  it 
would  cost  millions,  said  Haraseth. 

"It's  scary.”  said  Schrader.  "Hope- 
fully, you're  never  going  to  have  to 
transmit  within  3(K)  feet  of  their  tow- 
ers. It’s  a little  nerve-wracking  for  of- 
ficers because  they  are  nut  guaranteed 
reliable  communication  anymore." 
Were  the  department  to  switch  to  the 
7UU-mcgahcrtz  range,  it  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  SIOO  million,  he 
said. 

Tigard  police  officials  recently 
spoke  with  the  community’s  school  dis- 
tricts about  u proposal  by  Nextel  to 
place  towers  on  schools,  said  Schrader. 
In  light  of  school  shootings,  the  depart- 
ment cautioned  that  it  might  not  be  safe 
to  do  so.  "You  might  be  able  to  com- 
municate right  under  the  tower.''  he 
said,  "but  the  command  post  is  prob- 
ably located  within  300  feel  of  that 
tower  and  you  may  very  well  not  be 
able  to  communicate  with  your  emer- 
gency response  team  that  is  going  in  to 
clear  the  school.” 
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You  can  get  it  in  writing  — LAPD  finally 
spells  out  penalties  for  officer  misconduct 


This  is  your  brain  on  meth: 
a shadow  of  its  former  self 
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History  lessons: 


Old  blotters  offer  clues  to  new  violence 


Criminologists  ponng  over  sets  of 
Chicago  police  blotters  that  meticu- 
lously record  the  details  of  more  than 
1!,(X)0  murders  committed  from  the 
post-Civil  War  era  through  the  1920s 
believe  the  documents  provide  may  of- 
fer new  insights  into  contemporary  pai- 
icms  of  violence. 

Last  November.  Leigh  B.  Bicnen.  a 
senior  lecturer  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  invited  a dozen  lead- 
ing criminologists  to  study  the  newly 
computerized  information  contained  in 
the  five  crumbling  ledgers.  Three  years 
ago.  the  records  were  restored  and 
micitifilmed  by  a conservator  with  the 
Illinois  Slate  Archives.  With  the  help 
of  graduate  students.  Biencn  then  cata- 
logued and  indexed  the  data,  breaking 
It  down  into  subsets  ba.sed  on  names, 
ages,  occupations,  the  races  of  perpe- 
trators and  victims,  and  other  variables 


such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  crimes, 
types  of  weapon  used,  (he  relationship 
between  the  victim  and  the  defendant, 
and  more. 

Among  the  issues  currently  being 
examined  is  the  correlation  between 
homicide  rates  and  the  surge  in  the 
number  of  available  weapons  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

According  to  Geoffrey  S.  Weaver  of 
Auburn  University,  the  arsenal  of  pri- 
vately owned  firearms  grew  in  those 
years  when  manufacturers  pul  back  on 
the  market  stockpiles  of  weapons  that 
were  bought  from  the  Union  Army. 
Soldiers,  loo.  were  often  allowed  to 
keep  their  sidearms.  Weaver  noted,  and 
mass-produced  cartridges  became 
readily  available  to  the  public. 

In  the  years  between  1 880  and  1900, 
Weaver  added,  the  gun  sections  of  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward 


Doing  the  wave: 
Customs  watches  as 
stolen  cars  head  south 


Although  the  technology  is  in  place 
to  signal  when  a stolen  a car  is  passing 
through  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  Cus- 
toms inspectors  at  the  San  Ysidro,  Ca- 
lif., crossing  near  San  Diego  complain 
they  can  do  little  more  than  wave 
goodbye  to  the  2.000  stolen  vehicles 
that  head  south  each  year,  because  pro- 
grams that  were  supposed  to  coordinate 
a federal-local  response  to  car  theft 
never  matcriali/ed. 

Tlie  license-plate  readers  that  were 
installed  at  1 1 of  the  Customs  Service’s 
31  Southwest  border  crossings  two 
years  ago  scan  cars  as  they  head  south. 
They  quickly  run  the  plates  through  an 
HBl  data  base  and  emit  a beep  when- 
ever they  register  a hit.  The  intended 
use  of  the  $63,000  machines  was  to 
record  vehicles  leaving  and  entering  the 
country  for  possible  criminal  investi- 
gations. But  the  greater  potential  of  the 
devices,  they  said  has  never  been  real- 
ized. 

•*Wc  were  told  it  was  going  to  be 
part  of  a federal-local  task  force  that 
would  nab  the  stolen  vehicles  before 
they  got  into  Mexico,”  said  u retired 
inspector  who  was  a supervisor  at  San 
Ysidro  crossing  when  the  machine  ar- 
rived. ‘'Nothing  ever  happened." 

Moreover,  many  of  the  machines 
were  installed  so  close  to  the  border  — - 
Just  500  feel  from  Mexico  — that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  stop  drivers  be- 


fore they  left  the  country. 

A spokesman  for  the  California 
Highway  Patrol.  Officer  Scott  Parker, 
said  that  while  his  agency  was  aware 
of  the  machines,  it  was  not  asked  to 
participate  in  their  use.  "I  assumed  it 
was  a funding  problem."  he  tt>ld  The 
New  York  Times.  "It  would  be  great  if 
wc  could  get  the  cars  before  they  got 
into  Mexico." 

But  Customs  inspectors  only  exam- 
ine cars  entering  the  U.S..  said  Dennis 
Murphy,  an  agency  spokesman.  "It's 
not  like  wc  can  Just  throw  ourselves  in 
front  of  every  stolen  car  wc  see  and  say, 
‘Stop,"’  he  said. 

A new  Customs  financing  bill  may 
help,  however.  The  measuie  proposes 
enough  money  to  send  1,745  new  em- 
ployees and  $151  million  worth  of  new 
high-tech  equipment  to  the  Southwest, 
including  liccnsc-platc  readers.  Offi- 
cials said  they  could  not  give  a time- 
table on  when  the  devices  would  actu- 
ally be  used  to  stop  stolen  cars. 

With  the  California  Highway  Patrol 
estimating  that  2,(XK)  cars  worth  about 
$ 1 3,300  each  arc  stolen  and  brought  to 
Mexico  each  year,  the  annual  loss  is 
more  than  $26  million.  Nationwide,  $7 
billion  to  $10  billion  worth  of  cars  are 
stolen  every  year,  said  Robert  Bryan, 
president  of  the  National  Insurance 
Crime  Bureau,  an  investigatory  agency 
for  the  insurance  industry. 


V u’fl.'  taken  back  by  how  locely  W'ynmoor  wa^i. 
The  people  were  great  and  the  ourroundingo 
were  beautiful.  It  hcu<  all  the  thingo  people 
would  want  and  enjoy.  Vl^hat  eife  could 
anyone  want?,  thio  io  home." 

--  George  Kea.<er,  Police  Officer 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Broward  Sheriff  Office,  FL 


WYNMOOR 


Thf.  most  beautiful 

ACTIVE  ADULT  COMAtUNITY 


Wynmoor  is  an  active  adult  retirement  community  in 
South  Florida  with  lifestyle  features  that  include: 

Golf  Course.  Billiards.  Tennis 
Swimming,  Physical  Fitness  Center 
Arts/Crafts  (Painting,  Sculpture,  and  More!) 

100  Clubs.  Classes.  Organizations 
Close  to  College.  Library  and  Shopping 
Beautiful  Beaches  Just  Minutes  Away! 

State-of-the-Art  Theater  Showcasing  a Fine  Art  Series 


For  Inlormalion,  Cxintact:  Wynmoor  Community  Council 
1300  Avc.  of  the  Stars  • Coconut  Creek,  FL.  33306 
(888)  548-6630  • www.wynmoor.com 


mail  order  catalogues  increased  signifi- 
cantly. 

"When  we're  done,  I'm  not  sure 
what  all  this  data  will  tell  us.  but  it’s 
going  to  be  very  interesting  analyzing 
it.”  Weaver  said. 

In  the  elaborate  penmanship  valued 
by  those  earlier  eras,  desk  sergeants 
provided  accounts  of  some  11,500 
murders  ranging  from  the  mundane  to 
the  infamous.  Among  the  entries  are  the 
1886  Haymarket  Affair,  in  which  po- 
lice rioted  against  workers  protesting 
for  an  eight-hour  workday;  the  1 929  St. 
Valentine's  Day  Massacre,  in  which 
seven  gangsters  were  lined  up  in  a ga- 


rage and  mowed  down  with  machine 
guns  by  members  of  a rival  gang,  and 
the  thrill  killing  of  14-year-oId  Bobby 
Franks  in  1924  by  University  of  Chi- 
cago students  Nathan  Leopold  and  Ri- 
chard Loeb.  The  six  decades  of  Chi- 
cago history  covered  by  the  volumes 
includes  the  crime  reign  of  Al  Capone 
and  of  such  notoriously  corrupt  politi- 
cians as  “Big  Bill”  Thompson, 
Chicago’s  last  Republican  mayor. 

Of  particular  interest  to  criminolo- 
gists and  historians  will  be  the  racial 
and  ethnic  patterns  for  victims  and  de- 
fendants and  police  behavior  toward 
various  groups  during  limes  of  enor- 


mous demographic  change. 

Bienen  said  she  would  also  like  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  city’s  explo- 
sive growth  or  Prohibition  and 
Capone’s  gangsters  that  caused  murders 
to  peak  in  1928  with  725  cases. 

"I  think  we’U  see  a groundbase  of 
the  kinds  of  murders  that  occurred  in 
urban  society  from  the  1800s  to  the 
present  that  remains  pretty  much  un- 
changed.” she  told  The  Washington 
Post.  “But  we’ll  also  see  the  extent  to 
which  Prohibition,  police  corruption 
and  huge  volumes  of  immigration  made 
a difference,  and  that’s  pertinent  to  con- 
temporary criminology.” 


Keeping  abusers  at  a safe 
distance  may  get  tougher 


Supporters  of  a South  Carolina  pro- 
gram that  uses  satellite  technology  to 
warn  victims  of  domestic  and  sexual 
violence  when  their  attackers  are  near 
are  concerned  that  the  project's  closing 
m March  will  reduce  the  chances  of 
rapid  police  intervention. 

The  Victims  Alert  Project,  based  in 
Aiken,  will  deplete  its  federal  grant  of 
$350,000  on  March  15.  It  currently 
tracks  more  than  40  accused  abusers  in 
10  counties,  including  Charleston  and 
Berkeley-  “This  is  devastating,”  said 
project  director  Kay  Mixson.  “What  is 
probably  going  to  happen  is  we  are 
going  to  see  the  number  of  deaths  in- 
crease because  we  have  some  very  se- 
vere cases  on  this.  I have  no  about  that 
whatsoever." 

South  Carolina,  one  of  very  few 
slates  to  have  instant  victim  notifica- 
tion, also  leads  the  nation  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  per  capita  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  men.  In  97  percent  of  such 
cases,  the  victim  knew  her  killer,  ac- 
cording to  a study  by  the  Violence 
Policy  Cemer. 

Since  the  Victims  Alert  Project  be- 
gan four  years  ago.  there  has  been  no 


instance  in  which  an  accused  offender 
wearing  a monitoring  box  has  harmed 
a victim,  said  Jeff  Culbertson,  the  state 
coordinator  for  the  program.  Defen- 
dants are  fitted  with  an  ankle  bracelet 
and  three-pound  box  containing  a sat- 
ellite tracking  device.  Should  they  ven- 
ture within  a certain  distance  of  a pre- 
determined location,  usually  a mile,  a 
pager  notifies  both  the  victim  and  po- 
lice. 

“It  tracks  their  every  movement,"  he 
told  The  (Charleston)  Post  and  Courier. 
“We  can  print  out  a map  and  tell  ex- 
actly where  he  was.  where  he  went  — 
even  how  fast  he  was  dnving." 

Although  the  program  was  meant  to 
become  self-sufficient  eventually,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  slate  will 
pick  up  the  cost  of  the  Victims  Alert 
Project,  said  Sid  Gaulden.  a spokesman 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Safely. 
The  money  for  the  project  had  come 
from  a grant  under  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act  that  was  funneled  through 
the  state  agency. 

It  mokes  fiscal  sense  to  support  the 
program  because  the  monitoring  sys- 
tem saves  South  Carolina  the  expense 


of  locking  up  suspects  before  trial  to 
keep  victims  safe,  said  Morton  Brilliant, 
the  deputy  chief  of  stafif  for  Gov.  Jim 
Hodges,  but  in  a light  budget  year,  not 
all  domestic  violence  programs  will 
make  the  cut. 

“As  we  make  our  domestic  violence 
recommendations,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pick  and  choose.”  he  said.  “Right 
now,  it  might  come  down  to  a choice 
of  this  particular  initiative  and  resources 
for  shelters.  That  is  not  a choice  that 
anyone  wants  to  have  to  make,  but  un- 
fortunately. it  might  come  down  to 
that.” 

The  elimination  of  the  Victims  Alert 
Project  will  not  only  erode  victims’ 
confidence  that  they  are  being  pro- 
tected. but  removes  a valuable  law  en- 
forcement tool,  North  Charleston  Po- 
lice Chief  Chad  Caldwell  told  The  Post 
& Courier. 

"If  wc  lose  sight  of  protecting 
people  who  are  victims  of  enme.  then  1 
think  our  priorities  are  in  the  wrong 
place,"  said  Caldwell.  "This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  our  system  going  backwards, 
and  that's  something  we  just  can’t  stand 
for." 


Piqua-boo;  Police  scare  up  easy 
answer  to  report-writing  burden 


By  hiring  one  civilian  employee  and 
leasing  the  only  remole-access  tran- 
scription equipment  in  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  the  Piqua  Police  Department  has 
been  able  to  return  to  the  streets  offic- 
ers who  had  previously  spent  much  of 
their  shifts  writing  and  typing  reports. 

In  1997.  officers  spent  500  hours  on 
paperwork  for  a total  of  $20,700  in  per- 
sonnel expenses-  The  mobile  data  ter- 
minals the  agency  installed  in  cruisers 
in  1990  when  it  became  part  of  a 
mullijurisdictional  dispatch  center  re- 
quired that  reports  be  filled  out  at  head- 
quarters. One  of  the  department’s  re- 
quirements is  that  paperwork  be  typed 
because  of  the  difficulty  sometimes  in 
reading  handwriting,  said  Deputy  Chief 
Wayne  Willcox. 

“We  found  we  were  spending  way 
loo  much  time  inside  the  police  depart- 
ment." he  told  Law  Enforcement  News, 
“which  obviously  creates  other  prob- 
lems where  you  have  issued  that  need 
addressing  in  the  community." 

Unable  at  that  time  to  upgrade  its 
equipment,  the  agency  began  research- 
ing a way  that  it  could  keep  officers  in 


their  cars  while  reports  were  being 
done.  The  more  officials  began  look- 
ing into  dictation  machines,  the  more 
feasible  it  seemed  to  hire  a civilian 
trained  in  doing  medical  transcription 
to  type  reports,  "We  were  able,  for  lack 
of  a better  word,  to  lure  a proficient 
transcriptionist  over  to  the  police  de- 
partment." said  Willcox. 

The  department,  he  said,  has  not 
grown  as  rapidly  as  the  city  of  Piqua. 
Last  year  the  agency’s  33  officers 
handled  37,000  calls.  Neighboring 
TVoy.  a city  of  roughly  the  same  size, 
has  a force  of  44  officers  and  answered 
32,000  complaints.  The  alternative 
would  have  been  to  ask  the  city  to  hire 
more  patrol  officers.  "The  reality  was 
the  city  was  not  prepared  to  do  that." 
said  Willcox,  “With  literally  one  em- 
ployee and  a one-time  expense,  we're 
pretty  much  in  place." 

All  cruisers  arc  equipped  with  cel- 
lular phones,  he  said.  Officers  find  a 
visible  location  to  park  and  dictate  the 
reports  while  the  incidents  are  fresh  in 
their  minds.  The  transcriber,  who  works 
weekdays  from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  has  no 


trouble  keeping  up.  said  Willcox. 

"Dictation  has  been  a real  big  ben- 
efit to  the  street  officen.”  Lieut.  Rick 
Nicodemus  told  The  Dayton  Daily 
News.  "We’ve  gone  from  typing  our 
own  reports  to  typing  very  few.  It  has 
been  a real  time-saver,  and  a big  ben- 
efit to  the  city.” 

Except  for  arrest  reports,  which 
must  be  handed  in  immediately  for  use 
in  court,  most  of  the  department's  other 
paperwork  can  be  phoned  in,  said 
Willcox.  The  police  department  re- 
cently began  a second  phase  of  its  plan, 
he  said,  converting  the  mobile  data  ter- 
minals to  laptop  computers  so  officers 
can  do  small,  quick  reports  rather  than 
having  to  dictate  everything.  The  re- 
ports are  transferred  through  a wireless 
LAN  system  into  the  station  house, 
where  it  becomes  part  of  the  pennanent 
record,  said  Willcox. 

"You  will  often  see  the  officers  sit- 
ting in  their  cars  and  it  looks  like  they’re 
talking  on  the  phone.”  he  said.  “They 
are  actually  dictating  their  reports  while 
still  looking  around,  available  to  inter- 
cede.” 
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Good  news,  better 
news  on  use  of  force 


First,  the  good  news:  Of  more  than 
43  million  contacts  law  enforcement 
had  with  the  public  during  1999.  less 
than  1 percent  resulted  in  force  being 
used  or  threatened.  Now  the  better 
news:  In  more  than  half  of  those  cases, 
the  subjects  acknowledged  having  ar- 
gued with,  disobeyed  or  resisted  police 
during  the  interaction,  or  had  been 
drunk  or  high  on  drugs  at  the  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  re- 
ported this  month  that  an  estimated  43.8 
million  people  age  1 6 or  older  had  face- 
to-face  contact  with  police  in  1999.  with 
about  half  of  those  involving  a vehicle 
stop  Of  the  nation’s  18.1  million  black 
licensed  drivers.  12.3  percent  were 
pulled  over  at  least  once,  compared  with 
10.4  percent  of  the  143  million  licensed 
white  drivers. 

The  study.  “Contacts  Between  Po- 
lice and  the  Public  — Findings  from 
the  1999  National  Survey,"  was  based 
on  data  from  BJS’s  Police-Public  Con- 
tact Survey,  which  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  last  SIX  months  of  that  year. 
Some  80,000  participants  were  used  to 
develop  the  representative  sample. 

In  addition  to  a larger  percentage  of 
blacks  being  subject  to  traffic  stops, 
researchers  also  found  that  both  blacks 
and  Hispanics  proportionately  ac- 
counted for  more  searches,  as  well. 
Some  1.3  million  drivers  or  vehicles 
were  searched  in  1999.  said  the  study. 
Eleven  percent  of  African  Americans 
and  1 1.3  percent  of  Hispanics  were 
searched  by  police,  compared  with  5.4 
percent  of  whiles.  In  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  searches  conducted  without  the 
express  consent  of  drivers,  no  dnigs,  al- 
cohol, illegal  weapons  or  evidence  of 
criminal  wrongdoing  were  found. 

“What  1 think  is  important  is  when 
we  asked  drivers  whether  they  felt  it 
was  a legitimate  stop,  about  84  percent 
of  white  drivers  said  yes.  and  about  74 
percent  of  black  drivers  said  yes."  said 
Lawrence  Greenfeld.  a BJS  .statistician 
and  co-author  of  the  study.  "There  is 
some  disparity  there,  but  for  the  vast 
majority  of  black  and  white  drivers  who 
said  yes,  there  was  a legitimate  reason." 

The  study  also  found  that  the  race 
of  the  officer  involved  in  the  stop  played 
little  or  no  role  in  whether  the  motor- 
ists felt  it  was  justified.  Greenfeld  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "It  suggests 
that  the  perception  of  whether  the  slop 
was  valid  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with 


the  officer's  race."  he  said. 

BJS  released  the  report  just  one 
week  after  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  said  he  planned  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a national  study  on 
racial  profiling.  The  report,  however, 
neither  proves  nor  disproves  the  prac- 
tice. despite  the  racial  disparity  in  traf- 
fic stops.  In  order  to  provide  such  proof, 
survey  authors  would  have  had  to  show 
that  black  drivers  are  no  more  likely 
than  other  races  to  violate  traffic  laws, 
yet  are  pulled  over  at  a higher  rale. 

What  researchers  do  not  know,  said 
Greenfeld.  is  whether  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences in  the  driving  behavior  of 
blacks  and  whites.  When  statisticians 
examined  data  from  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration,  he 
said,  blacks  accounted  for  a larger  share 
of  those  injured  or  killed  in  accidents. 
"That  perhaps  might  be  relevant  to  un- 
derstanding why  there  might  be  a small 
disparity  like  this  between  the  likeli- 
hood of  experiencing  a traffic  slop,"  he 
said.  “We  can't  find  that  out  from  this 
study,  and  to  my  knowledge,  there 
hasn't  been  any  systematic  national 
study  on  those  kinds  of  differences." 

Of  those  who  had  contact  with  po- 
lice during  1999,  the  report  found  that 
422,000  contacts  resulted  in  force  or  the 
threat  of  force.  An  estimated  20  per- 
cent of  those  incidents  involved  only 
the  threat  of  force.  Among  blacks  and 
Hispanics.  2 percent  said  they  experi- 
enced the  threat  or  use  of  force  by  po- 
lice. compared  to  1 percent  of  whites. 

“There  are  these  differences  in  what 
happens  after  the  stop."  said  Greenfeld. 
"Six  out  of  10  people  who  had  force 
used  against  them  said  they  felt,  or  at 
least  described,  some  action  on  their 
part  that  might  have  been  provocative.” 

An  estimated  49  percent  of  those 
involved  in  a force  situation  had  charges 
filed  against  them,  ranging  from  a traf- 
fic offense  to  assaulting  an  officer,  said 
the  study.  Whites  were  as  likely  as 
blacks  in  such  incidents  to  describe  the 
force  used  against  them  as  excessive 
and  the  vast  majority.  92  percent,  said 
police  had  acted  improperly. 

Some  90  percent  of  respondents 
overall,  however,  said  police  had  acted 
properly  during  the  encounter.  An  esti- 
mated 5 1 percent  of  drivers  said  they 
had  been  speeding.  24  percent  cited 
reckless  driving,  an  illegal  turn  or  some 
other  traffic  violation. 


Maryland  SP  takes  on 
‘ballistic  fingerprinting’ 


The  Maryland  State  Police  last 
month  provided  a solution  to  an  inad- 
vertent ban  on  the  sale  of  handguns  that 
was  created  by  the  state’s  new  "ballis- 
tic fingerprint"  law.  when  the  agency 
offered  to  le-st-fire  weapons  until  gun 
makers  could  set  up  their  own  system 
for  doing  so  over  the  next  six  months. 

Under  the  Responsible  Gun  Safety 
Act.  passed  last  year  by  the  General 
Assembly,  gun  makers  must  test-fire  all 
handguns  manufactured  after  Oct.  1. 
2000.  and  ship  the  spent  shell  casing  to 
gun  de.aters  along  with  the  weapon.  The 
dealers  then  send  the  casing  to  state 
police  who  enter  its  distinct  markings 
into  a data  base  along  with  the 
purchaser’s  name  and  the  date  of  sale. 
In  the  event  that  the  gun  is  used  in  a 
enme.  the  information  can  be  used  to 
identify  the  weapon. 


So  far.  only  22  of  the  80  gun  manu- 
facturers authorized  to  ship  firearms  to 
Maryland  have  complied  with  the  law, 
said  State  Police  Supt.  David  B. 
Mitchell.  The  others  have  suspended 
shipments  to  avoid  violating  the  law. 

The  situation  has  incensed  dealers, 
who  have  called  it  a "de  facto  ban”  on 
handgun  sales. 

State  Police  officials  have  proposed 
the  rehiring  of  six  retired  officers  who 
will  create  the  bullet  “fingerprints.”  The 
agency  will  notify  gun  manufacturers 
that  the  shipments  may  legally  be  re- 
sumed without  the  casings  and  dealers 
can  take  the  weapons  to  state  police 
barracks  or  firing  ranges  for  test-firing. 
Dunng  the  six  months  the  program  will 
be  in  operation,  gun  manufacturers  will 
be  provided  with  the  time  to  develop 
their  own  systems,  said  Mitchell. 


More  school  violence,  and 
new  ideas  for  dealing  with  it 


Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  latest 
occurrence  of  lethal  school 
violence,  the  Imernational 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
March  released  recommendations 
for  preventing  and  responding  to 
school  violence.  The  "Guide  for 
Preventing  and  Responding  to 
School  Violence"  is  based  on  the 
input  of  over  500  experts  and  IS 
focus  groups,  including  members 
of  school  boards, 
teachers,  administrators, 
police  and  other 
emergency  response 
personnel. 

The  document  offers 
a broad  range  of 
guidance  for  local 
communities,  including 
ways  to  prevent  student 
violence,  threat 
assessment,  responding 
during  a crisis  and  its 
aftermath,  and  legal  and 
legislative  issues.  The 
guide  is  available  for 
viewing  or  downloading 
at  the  lACP’s  web  site. 
<www.theiacp.org/ 
pubinfo/pubs/>. 

The  lACP’s  guide 
could  take  on  an  unforeseen 
resonance  in  light  of  a spate  of 
recent  developments  nationwide: 

CALIFORNIA  — TV/o  students 
were  killed  and  13  wounded  on 
March  5 when  a I5-year-old 
freshman  at  Santana  High  School 
m Santee  opened  fire  from  u boy’s 
bathroom  with  a .22-culiber 
revolver.  He  was  slopped  by  a San 
Diego  County  sheriff’s  deputy  and 
an  off-duty  police  officer  who  was 
on  campus  to  register  his  child  for 
school.  The  shooter,  Charles 
Andrew  "Andy"  Williams,  was 
charged  as  an  adult  with  murder, 
assault  with  a deadly  weapon  and 
gun  possession.  He  apparently 
spoke  with  a fnend  the  previous 
night  about  shooting  up  the  school, 
but  the  threats  were  never  reported. 

In  one  of  two  separate  incidents  in 
Santa  Ana  in  March,  a teenage  boy 
was  arrested  after  Orange  County 
police  received  calls  from  500 
people  about  an  anonymous  e-mail 
making  terronsiic  threats,  which 
was  circulated  to  students  at  Aliso 
Niguel  High  School.  The  second 
case  involved  a 14-year-old  who 
was  charged  after  students  told 
teachers  he  had  threatened  to  kill 
another  student.  Authorities  found 
a pistol  at  the  boy's  home. 

COLORADO  — Police  in 
Littleton  arrested  a 14-year-old 
Heritage  High  School  student  after 
finding  two  pipe  bombs  in  his 
home.  The  investigation  was 
prompted  by  a classmate  who 
reported  that  the  boy  had  a bomb- 
making manual.  No  bombs  were 
found  at  the  school. 

Chad  Meininger,  15.  of  Fort 
Collins,  pleaded  guilty  on  Feb.  27 
to  conspiracy  to  commit  first- 
degree  assault,  in  connection  with 
helping  to  plot  a massacre  at 
Preston  Junior  High  School. 
Meininger  and  two  other  boys. 
Alexander  Vukodinvich  and  Scott 


Parent,  both  14.  threatened  to  kill 
students  at  their  school  with  gun-s  and 
propane  bombs,  investigators  said. 
Five  guns  and  a small  propane  tank 
were  seized  from  the  home  of 
Vukodmvich’s  mother  and  stepfather. 

CONNECTICUT  — A New  Canaan 
student  was  charged  March  12  with 
reckless  endangerment  and  manufac- 
turing and  ptossessmg  an  explosive 


device,  after  he  allegedly  brought  a 
homemade  firebomb  to  school.  Four 
more  explosives  were  discovered  at 
the  boy's  home. 

DELAWARE  — An  11-year-old 
student  in  Harrington  who  left  a 
bomb-threat  note  on  a bus  before 
class  was  arrested  Feb.  23.  The  threat 
was  the  fifth  in  nine  days  at  the  W.T. 
Chipman  Middle  School.  Three  other 
students  were  arrested  in  earlier 
scares.  No  bombs  have  been  found  at 
the  school. 

FLORIDA  — An  18-ycar-old  St. 
Augustine  resident.  David 
Mendenhall,  was  arrested  Feb.  15, 
accused  of  sending  an  e-mail  that 
threatened  to  kill  a Banram  Trail 
High  School  student  in  "the  next 
Columbine.” 

Pinellas  County  shenff’s  deputies  this 
month  found  bottle  rockets,  carbon 
dioxide  cartndges  and  wiring  in  the 
Palm  Harbor  home  of  an  umdeniified 
14-year -old  boy  who  threatened  to  set 
off  a bomb  in  his  school.  The  threat 
was  reported  by  the  mother  of  a 
classmate  who  saw  it  in  an  e-mail  on 
her  son’s  computer.  The  student  was 
arrested  and  released  to  his  parents. 

GEORGIA  — Police  in  Canton 
arrested  a 13-year-old  boy  March  9 
for  making  threats  with  a homemade 
bomb.  The  boy's  neighbors  told 
police  that  he  showed  their  children  a 
foil-wrapped  device  that  he  said  was 
powerful  enough  to  blow  up  a school 
or  a police  station. 

KANSAS  — Three  teenagers  were 
arrested  in  February  before  they 
could  carry  out  a "Columbme-stylc” 
attack  on  their  high  school  in  Holton, 
police  said.  Richard  Bradley  Jr..  18. 
was  charged  as  an  adult  with 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder  and 
conspiring  to  criminally  use  explo- 
sives. James  Lopez.  16,  and  Jason 
Moss.  17.  were  arrested  on  the  .same 
charges  as  juveniles.  A search  by 
police  found  weapons  and  a high 


school  floor  plan. 

MONTANA  — Randy  King,  18.  u 
junior  at  Hamilton  High  School, 
was  commuted  to  u mental  health 
facility  March  7 after  admitting  to 
authoniies  that  he  had  compiled  u 
list  of  students  and  faculty 
members  he  hud  uppuremly 
targeted  for  hann.  No  cnminul 
charges  were  immediately  filed. 


King  was  taken  into  custody 
because  of  concerns  that  he  might 
harm  himself  or  others. 

NEW  YORK  - Tragedy  was 
averted  at  an  Elmira  school  m 
February  when  two  students 
notified  officials  that  IK-year-okI 
Jeremy  Gclman  had  arrived  at 
Soulhside  High  School  with  two 
loaded  weapons  and  18  bombs. 

OHIO  — A 16-year-old  Hamilton 
student  was  urreslod  this  month  and 
charged  with  aggravated  menacing 
and  making  false  alarms  after  a 
teacher  told  school  officials  that 
she  had  overheard  him  threatening 
to  bring  a gun  to  school  and  "shoot 
someone."  A search  of  the 
unidentified  teenager’s  home  found 
no  guns,  said  a police  spokesman. 

TEXAS  — A lit  pipe  bomb  was 
found  at  a Trophy  Club  intermedi- 
ate school  in  March,  according  to 
police,  who  said  the  wick  burned 
Itself  out  before  the  device  could 
explode.  The  18-mch-long  bomb 
was  filled  with  black  powder 

VIRGINIA  — A small  bomb 
made  of  a plastic  soda  bottle, 
vinegar  and  baking  soda  exploded 
last  month  at  the  amphitheater  on 
the  Charlottesville  campus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  There  were 
no  injuries  or  damage 

Virginia  Slate  Police  said  this 
month  during  a bomb-threat 
assessment  class  held  at  the 
agency's  Chesterfield  training 
academy  that  evacuating  students 
each  lime  a bomb  threat  is  made 
may  not  be  the  safest  course  of 
action  for  schools.  Most  bombs, 
police  said,  are  small  enough  for 
someone  to  carry  m and  leave  m 
lockers  or  trash  cans.  By  leading 
students  through  the  halls,  teachers 
and  administrators  could  be 
exposing  them  to  an  explosion  that 
classroom  walls  may  better  protect 
them  from. 
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If  it’s  broken,  fix  it 


Windows’  thesis  on  crime  & disorder  link 


Study  challenges  ‘Broken 


The  capacity  for  nefghbon.  to  trust  each  other  ami  intervene 
on  each  other’s  behalf  for  the  common  good  plays  a far  greater 
role  in  the  suppression  of  enme  than  do  efforts  to  address  signs 
of  disorder,  as  posited  in  the  "Broken  Windows"  theory,  argues 
a study  released  in  February  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice. 

The  rese.irchcrs.  Stephen  W.  Raudenbush  of  the  University 
of  Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Research,  and  Robert  J. 
Sampson,  a sociologist  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  contend 
ihut  disofdei  .ind  crime  occupy  different  ends  of  the  same 
spectrum  Tiicir  study,  "Disorder  in  Urban  Neighborhoods  — 
Does  It  I^ad  to  Crime?"  theorizes  that  both  crime  and  disorder 
stem  from  poverty,  the  concentration  of  immigrants  in  a 
community,  and  its  residential  stability,  three  dements 
categorized  as  "neighborhood  structural  characteristics." 

The  study  found  poverty  to  be  the  single  most  important 
factor  that  influences  the  level  of  disorder  in  a neighborhood. 
Disorder  also  tended  to  be  high  in  communities  with  large 
concentrations  of  immigrants,  and  where  land  use  is  mixed.  "It 
is  the  structural  charactenstics  of  neighborhoods,  as  well  as 
neighborhood  cohesion  and  informal  social  control  — not 
levels  of  disorder  — that  most  affect  crime."  it  said. 

While  there  is  a correlation  between  disorder  and  crime, 
ihcy  said,  one  does  not  provide  a path  for  the  other.  A 
neighborhood's  "collective  efficacy,”  a combination  of 
community  cohesion  and  informal  social  control  exerted  by 
residents,  they  said,  can  work  as  a mitigating  factor.  One  of  the 
study's  key  findings,  in  fact,  was  that  in  neighborhoods  where 
collective  efficacy  was  strong,  rates  of  violence  were  low. 
regardless  of  the  level  of  disorder  observed  by  researchers.  In 
those  communities  where  residents  acted  as  “guardians,”  the 
degree  of  observed  disorder  was  low,  as  well. 

Law  enforcement  policies  that  focus  solely  on  eradicating 
disorder,  saul  the  study,  may  serve  to  reduce  crime  indirectly 
by  stabilizing  neighhorhood.s.  but  do  nothing  to  facilitate  this 
key  pioccss. 

“Inlurmally  mobilizing  a neighborhood  cleanup,  for 
example,  would  reduce  physical  disorder  while  building 
collective  efficacy  by  creating  and  strengthening  social  lies, 
and  increasing  awareness  of  the  residents'  commitment  to  the 
neighborhood."  said  the  study.  A police-led  crackdown,  it  said, 
may  not  produce  the  same  response. 

The  study,  first  published  in  1999  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  examined  196  Chicago  neighborhoods.  To 
measure  disorder,  trained  observers  videotaped  more  than 


23.000  blocks  in  communities  which  varied  racially,  ethnically 
and  socioeconomically.  They  logged  such  signs  of  physical 
disorder  as  garbage  on  the  street,  litter,  abandoned  cars,  and 
needles  and  syringes.  Also  tracked  were  signs  of  social  disorder, 
including  public  consumption  of  alcohol,  presumed  drug  sales, 
the  presence  of  juvenile  gang  members  and  loitering. 

To  determine  the  level  of  collective  efficacy  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods, researchers  queried  some  3,800  residents  as  to  their 
assessment  of  community  cohesion,  and  whether  social  controls 
were  effective  in  containing  disorder  and  crime.  Residents  were 
asked,  for  example,  how  likely  they  thought  neighbors  would  be 
to  take  action  if  they  saw  children  misbehaving  in  public,  or 
whether  residents  were  willing  to  help  each  other. 

"'Broken  Windows'  says  essentially  that  disorder  in  neighbor- 
hoods could  be  a direct  cause  of  crime.  If  that  were  true,  it  might 
suggest  a good  strategy  would  be  for  law  enforcement  and  other 
agencies  to  come  in  and  clean  up  disorder  as  a way  of  reducing 
crime.”  Raudenbush  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "Our  results 
suggest  that  it's  probably  not  that  simple.  We  think  disorder  could 
more  be  viewed  as  a manifestation  of  crime." 

The  study  has  been  harshly  criticized  by  Dr.  George  L. 
Kelling,  co-author  with  James  Q.  Wilson  of  the  overwhelmingly 
influential  "broken  windows"  study  that  was  first  published  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  in  1982.  Kelling,  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey,  takes  issue 
with  the  authors'  methodology  [see  Forum,  page  9],  although  he 
finds  their  general  thesis  valuable. 

“It  contributes  to  what  we’ve  been  discussing  for  a long  time 
in  community  policing."  he  told  LEN.  "We've  been  talking  about 
the  different  strengths  of  neighborhoods,  how  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods they’re  so  disorganized,  the  police  even  have  to  think 
about  doing  community  oiganization  if  nobody  else  does  it. 

There  are  some  neighborhoods  that  don’t  need  all  that  much 
police  attention  because  they  have  so  much  strength  of  their 
own." 

Kclling’s  objection  to  the  study  is  the  authors’  use  of  broken 
windows  and  their  misinterpretation,  he  said,  to  "catapult  their 
own  ideas  faster  further.” 

In  "Broken  Windows”  and  in  the  subsequent  “Fixing  Broken 
Windows."  a reexamination  of  the  thesis  published  by  TTie  Free 
Press  in  1996,  Kelling  said  he  and  his  co-authors,  Wilson  and 
Catherine  M,  Coles,  have  never  advocated  a ‘lougher  broken 
windows"  approach. 

"We’re  very  concerned  that  it  be  done  properly  because 
historically,  vagrancy  laws  and  disorderly  conduct  laws  have 


been  terribly  abused,”  he  said.  "We  went  out  of  our  way  to 
disavow,  especially  in  Fixing,  any  high-handed  police  tactics.  ^ 
You  can't  just  go  into  a neighborhood  and  impose  order  ? 
without  the  cooperation  of  citizens." 

A rebuttal  of  Sampson  and  Raudenbush's  findings  was  < 
turned  down  by  NU.  said  Kelling,  a decision  that  he  said  was 
driven  by  partisan  considerations. 

Sampson  said  the  NIJ  study  was  not  .set  up  to  debunk 
"Broken  Windows,”  but  rather  to  insert  some  caution  into 
current  thinking.  "A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  way  law 
enforcement  and  the  media  have  picked  up  on  it  as  a magic 
bullet,"  he  told  LEN.  "The  idea  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  clean 
up  disorder  and  you  can  do  away  with  crime.  I don’t  even 
think  that’s  what  they  argue.  The  arguments  in  the  original 
article  are  much  more  nuanced." 

Disorder  is  not  considered  by  the  authors  to  be  irrelevant  to 
understanding  crime,  said  Sampson.  In  their  view,  however,  it 
serves  the  more  deleterious  effect  of  facilitating  a 
neighborhood's  downward  spiral.  Residents  may  be  motivated 
to  move  out,  thereby  increasing  residential  instability  and 
leaving  behind  an  even  greater  concentration  of  poverty.  In 
time,  this  process  can  lead  to  more  disorder  and  crime,  the 
authors  said. 

Moreover,  the  researchers  acknowledge  that  poverty  is  a 
destructive  force  in  the  development  of  collective  efficacy. 
"Poverty  mitigates  against  cohesion,  which  itself  mitigates 
against  poverty."  he  said.  "Part  of  the  story  may  be  the 
debilitating  effect  of  poverty  on  cohesion  and  control  and  also 
its  direct  association  with  violence.” 

While  the  study  found  no  direct  link  between  homicide  and 
disorder,  it  did  establish  one  between  disorder  and  robbery.  Of 
the  five  measures  of  crime  used  by  researchers  to  determine  a 
link  — residents’  report  of  violent  victimization  and  burglary 
or  theft,  and  police  counts  of  robbery,  burglary  and  homicide 
— only  robbery  was  found  to  be  directly  associated  with 
disorder,  the  study  said. 

"Evidently,  robbers  respond  to  visual  cues  of  social  and 
physical  disorder  in  a neighborhood,"  said  the  study.  "These 
cues  may  entice  them  to  act,  and  this  in  turn  undermines 
collective  efficiency,  producing  a cycle  of  more  disorder  and 
ultimately  more  robberies.” 

The  connection,  however,  was  barely  statistically  signifi- 
cant. said  Raudenbush.  "It  was  an  important  exception,"  he 
said,  "but  the  relation  wasn’t  that  strong  between  disorder  and 
robbery." 


Celebration  turns  to  confrontation: 

Big-city  chiefs  assess  Mardi  Gras  violence 


Police  who  gatlicred  this  month  to 
discuss  why.  despite  different  venues 
and  ladies,  their  cities'  Mardi  Gras  cel- 
ebrations all  ended  in  ncar-riois,  said 
what  most  struck  them  was  the  extreme 
youth  of  some  of  the  arrestees  and  their 
eagerness  to  confront  law  enforcement. 
The  summit  meeting,  coordinated 
by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Fo- 
rum (PERF).  drew  chiefs  from  Austin. 
Texas.  Philadelphia;  Fresno.  Calif; 
Portland.  Ore.,  and  Scuttle.  In  the  latter 
city,  one  person  was  killed  and  70  in- 


jured dunng  the  melee  that  erupted  dur- 
ing Mardi  Gras  festivities  on  Feb.  28. 

"it  was  important  to  bring  every- 
body together."  said  Seattle  Chief  Gil 
Kerlikowske,  “We  wanted  to  sec  what 
were  the  things  that  were  common  to 
the  incidents  ihut  happened  in  all  the 
cities  and  then  talk  about  strategies.  I 
think  wc  all  saw  something  that  was  a 
little  bit  different  and  certainly  of  con- 
cern. and  for  all  of  us.  I think,  that  was 
the  age." 

Seattle  police  arrested  a 13-ycar-old 


girl  on  assault  charges,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  One  of  three  teen- 
agers arrested  was  found  to  have  a fully- 
charged  tear  gas  grenade  and  a towel 
that,  when  unfolded,  read  “F — k Cops." 

"People  that  were  interviewed  and 
talked  to  were  clearly  there  for  nothing 
more  than  confrontation."  Kerlikowske 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  On  the 
days  leading  up  to  Fat  Tuesday,  he  said, 
there  were  small  problems  that  were 
quickly  addressed.  “Everyone  who  was 
out  on  the  street,  not  in  the  clubs,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  streets  on  Tuesday 
knew  there  was  a clear  expectation  that 
there  were  going  to  be  problems.  And 
they  came." 

Each  of  (he  departments  faced 
roughly  the  same  dynamics,  said  Jim 
Burack,  PERF's  director  of  operations 
and  counsel.  There  were  large  numbers 
of  underage  youths,  fueled  by  alcohol 
and  packed  into  a small  area.  These 
people  could  not  get  into  the  bars  be- 
cause of  their  age,  he  said.  In  a couple 
of  cities,  women  were  taking  their  shirts 
off  and  fights  broke  out  when  men 
would  rush  the  crowds  to  see  it. 

"At  the  meeting  what  was  really 
striking  was  each  city  made  a presen- 
tation and  showed  a video  — they  were 
interchangeable,"  Burack  told  LEN. 
“Probably  the  biggest  concern  was  that 
somehow  there  is  this  youth  violence 
>vhich  some  portion  of  the  crowd  was 


engaged  in.  and  it  was  all  right," 

In  Seattle,  20-year-old  Knsiopher 
Kime  was  killed  after  being  hit  over  the 
head  with  a beer  bottle  and  beaten  dur- 
ing the  riot-  Kime  was  trying  to  help  a 
woman  who  had  fallen  when  he  was 
attacked,  said  witnesses. 

Philadelphia  police  found  them- 
selves hindered  by  their  own  barricades, 
which  were  knocked  down  by  a crowd 
of  some  40.000  who  had  become  drunk 
and  unruly  as  the  night  progressed. 
Sixty-eight  arrests  were  made  for  un- 
derage drinking,  disorderly  conduct  and 
other  offenses. 

Tear  gas  and  rubber  bullets  were 
used  by  police  in  Austin  to  break  up  a 
crowd  of  100.000  of  pre-Mardi  Gras 
revelers,  and  3 1 injunes  were  reported. 
A videotape  of  the  confrontation 
showed  police  trying  to  clear  Sixth 
Street  as  bricks,  bottles  and  chunks  of 
concrete  were  thrown  at  them.  And  in 
Fresno,  where  the  event  was  held  in  a 
fenced  off  area,  those  turned  away  by 
police  vented  their  anger  on  storefronts 
and  parked  cars,  damaging  40  busi- 
nesses. Many  of  those  who  terrorized 
the  crowd  of  about  20.000  were  under 
21  and  high  on  alcohol  or  drugs,  said 
Chief  Ed  Winchester.  Police  made  20 
arrests. 

At  the  PERF  summit,  said  Burack, 
chiefs  discussed  strategies  for  prevent- 
ing violence  at  next  year's  festivities. 


including  keeping  a close  eye  on  the 
advertising  for  the  event  and  better  es- 
timates of  how  large  a crowd  will  be 
drawn.  In  Fresno,  the  celebration  was 
attended  by  about  5.000  more  than  po- 
lice had  anticipated,  Winchester  told 
The  Fresno  Bee. 

Ideally.  PERF  would  like  to  develop 
a best-practices  model.  While  not  all 
cities  have  a Mardi  Gras  celebration, 
the  type  of  underage  drinking  and  vio- 
lence seen  repeatedly  last  month  is  also 
present  at  Spring  Break  riots  in  various 
locales,  and  athletic -event  celebrations. 
Burack  said.  "The  distinction  made  at 
the  meeting  was  distinguishing  this 
from  politically-inspired  demonstra- 
tion," he  said. 

In  Seattle.  Mayor  Paul  Schell  has 
created  several  task  forces  (hat  will  look 
into  the  Mardi  Gras  riot  and  will  study 
special  events  in  the  city,  particularly 
how  they  are  hosted  and  planned. 

"I  think  a lot  of  police  departments 
have  had  to  look  very  carefully  at  how 
they’ve  staffed  special  events."  said 
Kerbkowske.  "I  think  there  has  been 
an  effort  to  conserve,  to  say  things  have 
been  fine.  We  have  a memo  here  from 
1997  saying.  ‘Hey,  look,  we  don’t  ex- 
pect any  problems  and  we  don't  see  any 
need  to  have  any  additional  officers  for 
Mardi  Gras  m the  future.'  It  just  goes 
to  show  you  how  quickly  things  can 
change.” 
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Anderson: 

Crime  by  the  numbers  — Compstat  takes  off 


By  David  C.  Anderson 

Officer  John  Spence  drives  through 
Philadelphia’s  18th  Police  District,  pointing  out 
certain  landmarks;  This  comer  was  recently  the 
site  of  a shootout  among  drug  dealers;  over  there 
is  a notorious  crack  house.  Down  that  street,  an 
abandoned  car  recently  yielded  up  the  body  of  a 
man  bound  in  duct  upe  and  shot  through  the  head. 

A few  hours  earlier,  in  a gymnasium  at  the 
city’s  police  academy,  an  assemblage  of  chiefs  and 
district  commanders  had  pondered  another  ren- 
dering of  events  in  the  18th,  projected  onto  a gi- 
ant screen.  Homicides  and  shootouts,  rapes  and 
robberies  were  reduced  to  dots  on  a street  map 
grid,  shifting  and  blinking  as  a computer  techni- 
cian clicked  on  her  mouse. 

The  two  scenes  are  connected  by  the  police 
management  known  as  Compstat;  street  cops’  re- 
ports of  crimes  and  other  events  feed  powerful 
data  bases  that  information  specialists  shape  into 
electronic  documents  for  quick  distribution 
throughout  the  department.  The  flood  of  timely 
information  gives  chiefs  a way  to  hold  distnet 
commanders  accountable,  and  to  coordinate  and 
focus  resources  with  new  efficiency. 

Compstat  made  news  as  a successful  experi- 
ment in  New  York  City  in  the  early  90’s;  now  it’s 
making  news  again  as  it  spreads  rapidly  to  police 
departments  nationwide.  Today,  about  a third  of 
the  nation’s  larger  police  departments  (those  with 
more  than  100  sworn  officers)  have  implemented 
some  form  of  Compstat.  and  another  quarter  say 
they  are  planning  to  do  so.  Compstat  is  credited 
with  transforming  law  enforcement  in  Philadel- 


phia, New  Orleans.  Minneapolis,  Newark,  Balti- 
more and  dozens  of  other  cities  large  and  small. 

In  1 995.  New  York’s  version  of  Compstat  won 
an  Innovations  in  Amencan  Government  award 
sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  adminis- 
tered by  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  and  the  Council  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Government.  In  1996,  Compstat's  cre- 
ators were  named  as  the  People  of  the  Year  by 


Law  Enforcement  News.  Last  fall,  Compstat 
gained  legitimacy  of  another  sort  as  scriptwriters 
made  it  a central  feature  of  "The  District,”  a tele- 
vision drama  about  police  in  Washington,  D.C. 

William  Bratton,  who  was  New  York  City’s 
police  commissioner  from  1994  to  1996,  is  cred- 
ited with  developing  Compstat  along  with  his 
deputy  commissioner.  Jack  Maple,  in  an  effort  to 
get  control  of  the  city’s  huge  police  force.  Com- 
paring their  use  of  computers  to  England's  use  of 
radar  to  target  and  shoot  down  the  German 
Luftwaffe  bombers  during  World  War  H,  Bratton 
and  Maple  stressed  four  guiding  pnnciples:  accu- 
rate, timely  intelligence;  rapid  deployment;  effec- 
tive tactics,  and  relentless  follow-up  and  assess- 
ment. 

They  called  for  weekly  updates  of  crime  sta- 


tistics and  used  mapping  software  to  plot  clusters 
of  crimes  in  neighborhoods,  correlating  them  with 
dau  about  drug  sales,  gang  activity  and  other  fac- 
tors. Then  they  convened  regular  meetings  where 
they  confronted  precinct  commanders  with  the 
maps  and  held  them  accountable  for  addressing 
the  problems  they  documented.  All  this  coincided 
with  huge  declines  in  New  York  City’s  crime  rates 
— and  began  to  attract  national  attention. 


The  spread  of  Compstat  began  as  police  from 
other  cities  visited  New  York  and  began  setting 
up  their  own  versions.  Minneapolis,  for  example, 
created  Codefor,  based  on  the  Compstat  principles, 
and  credits  it  with  double-digit  declines  in  homi- 
cides. aggravated  assaults,  robbenes.  burglaries 
and  auto  thefts  from  1998  to  1999.  After  Bratton 
and  Maple  resigned  from  the  NYPD  in  1996. 
Maple  formed  a consulting  firm  with  John  Linder 
to  help  other  cities  set  up  Compstat.  OfFicials  in 
New  Orleans,  one  of  their  first  stops,  say  Compstat 
played  a big  role  in  reducing  homicides  by  55 
percent,  from  42 1 to  162,  between  1 994  and  1999. 

Skeptics  have  pointed  out  that  declines  inenme 
in  the  Compstat  cities  were  part  of  a broader  trend, 
and  researchers  are  still  studying  its  causes.  How- 
ever. police  executives  like  Philadelphia’s  John 


Timoncy,  a former  second-in<ommand  to  Btation 
in  New  York,  have  no  doubts  about  Compstat’s 
effectiveness.  Dunng  the  two-year  decline  in 
crime,  he  points  out.  social  conditions  in  the  city 
haven’t  changed  radically,  and  ”wc  have  the  same 
police  department,  the  same  number  of  officers. 
Nothing  has  changed  but  how  we  deploy  them 
and  utilize  them.” 

The  appeal  of  the  strategy  extends  beyond 
enme  control,  information  and  accountability  help 
police  make  better  sense  of  their  jobs.  Before 
Timoney  took  over  as  police  commissioner  in 
Philadelphia,  “the  general  sense  was  that  we  were 
not  an  effective  police  department."  says  Bradford 
Richmun,  a special  assistant  to  the  commissioner. 
"We  were  still  working  with  old  theories,  old 
equipment,  old  mentalities.’’ 

Officer  Spence  says  that  the  sense  of  height- 
ened focus  and  uccountubility  is  quickly  felt  at 
the  patrol  level.  “I  like  it,"  he  says.  ‘The  captain 
knows  a lot  more  about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
district,  and  that  increases  the  police  officer’s 
awareness  of  what’s  going  on.  Everyone  is  more 
informed." 


(David  C.  Anderson  is  the  author  of  "Sensible 
Justice.’  Alternatives  to  Prison, " and  "Crime  and 
the  Politics  of  H’ysteria:  How  the  Willie  Horton 
Story  Changed  American  Justice.  " The  preced- 
mg  article  is  adapted from  "Crime  Control  by  the 
Numbers. " by  Anderson,  which  appears  in  the 
Winter  2(X)I  issue  of  the  Ford  Foundation  Report. 
The  full  text  is  available  from  the  foundation 's  Web 
site,  <www.fonJfound.org/crimeconiml>.) 


‘The  appeal  of  Compstat  extends  beyond  crime  control. 
Information  and  accountability  help  police  make  better 
sense  of  their  jobs.” 


Kelling: 

‘Broken  Windows’  vs.  ‘A  New  Look’ 


By  George  L.  Kelling 

Before  "Broken  Windows"  is  thrown  into  the 
trash  heap  of  failed  ideas  and  policies  as  a result 
of  Sampson  and  Raudenbush's  article  “System- 
.itic  Social  Observation  of  Neighborhoods:  A New 
Look  at  Disorder  in  Urban  Neighborhoods,”  I 
would  suggest  that  readers  examine  very  closely 
the  original  article  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology.  Not  just  the  press  releases  or  the  sum- 
maries like  “A  New  Look  u Neighborhood  Disor- 
der." in  National  Institute  of  Justice  Journal  (April 
2000)  — check  the  article  itself. 

First.  check  the  sampling.  The  observations 
that  make  up  the  main  data  base  of  the  project, 
and  are  put  forsvard  as  methodological  advances, 
are  measures  of  disorder  videotaped  from  a sport 
utility  vehicle  cruising  slowly  down  Chicago 
streets  between  7 a.m.  and  7 p.m.  The  idea  that 
such  an  SUV  would  go  unnoticed  by  street  people 
like  prostitutes  and  drug  dealers  and  not  influence 
their  behavior  defies  experience  and  logic.  For 
example,  drug  dealers  hire  kids  to  watch  for  un- 
usual happenings  in  neighborhoods  (e.g..  police 
attempting  to  record  their  drug  dealing  behavior). 

Sampson  and  Ruudenbush  then  casually  dis- 
miss the  limitations  of  their  time  sample  in  a foot- 
note: "Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  assess 
disorder  during  the  nighttime  hours,  a pretest  con- 
firmed that  this  was  nol  feasible  with  current 
videotaping  technology  (or  with  the  naked  eye)." 
Oh?  Dninks  leaving  a bar  and  creating  neighbor- 
hood problems  at  closing  time  cannot  be  seen  with 
contemporary  videotaping  technology  or  the  na- 
ked eye”*  Drug  dealers  and  prostitutes  at  6 a.m.  on 
a street  comer  near  an  expressway  exit  soliciting 
the  "on  the  way  to  work”  trade  cannot  be  ob- 
served? Drunken  youths  blanng  a "boom  box"  in 
a ncighborhoiKl  park  at  I a.m.  are  not  observable? 
Looking  for  disorderly  behavior  between  7 a.m. 
and  7 p.m.  is  like  looking  for  lost  keys  under  a 
lamppost  — not  because  that’s  where  they  were 
lost . but  because  that’s  where  the  lighting  is  good. 

Next,  check  how  Sampson  and  Raudenbush 


interpret  findings  about  robbery.  The  authors  rely 
heavily  on  homicide  data  "aiguably  one  of  the  best 
measures  of  violence.”  Arguably  indeed.  Murder 
is  a reliable  measure  because  it  certainly  is  the 
most  accurately  reported  to  police  and  recorded 
by  police.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily a mure  valid  measure,  especially  given  its 
relative  rarity.  Nonetheless,  Sampson  and 
Raudenbush  conclude  in  their  press  release:  "The 
results  therefore  support  the  inference  that  public 
disorder  and  most  predatory  crimes  share  similar 
features  and  are  consequently  explained  by  the 
same  constructs  at  the  neighborhood  level,  espe- 
cially the  concentration  of  disadvantage  and  low- 
ered collective  efficacy.” 

Ignored  in  the  press  release  is  the  following 
from  the  article  itself:  "TTie  exception  to  the  emerg- 
ing conclusion  that  disorder  is  spuriously  related 
to  predatory  enme  is  robbery....  Areas  with  greater 
cues  of  disorder  appear  to  be  more  attractive  tar- 
gets for  robbery  offenders....”  In  plain  language, 
this  means  that  robbery  is  related  to  disorder.  The 
authors,  however,  are  dismissive  of  what  might 
be  one  of  their  most  interesting  findings:  "Only 
for  robbery  does  the  estimated  effect  of  disorder 
remain  large, ..."  Only  for  robbery?  Isn’t  robbery 
a serious  problem?  Since  the  only  other  violent 
crime  analyzed  is  homicide,  the  rarity  of  which 
almost  precludes  a statistical  link  to  disorder,  this 
is  u rather  cavalier  dismissal. 

Finally,  compare  the  original  “Broken  Win- 
dows” or  "Fixing  Broken  Windows”  with 
Sampson  and  Raudenbush’s  representation  of  it. 
Throughout  the  paper,  the  authors  exaggerate  dif- 
ferences between  their  findings  and  "Broken  Win- 
dows." ignore  similarities,  and  limit  their  presen- 
tation to  their  construct:  "strong"  Broken  Wn- 
dows.  whatever  that  may  be. 

Apparently  by  "strong  version"  they  mean 
something  like  this:  "What  we  would  claim,  how- 
ever. is  that  the  current  fascination  in  policy 
circles. ..on  cleaning  up  disorder  through  law  en- 
forcement techniques  appears  simplistic  and 


largely  misplaced,  at  least  in  terms  of  directly 
fighting  crime."  They  suggest  that  “Fixing”  ei- 
ther reflects  or  contributes  to  such  u narrow  ap- 
proach. This  is  a deliberate  misrepresentation. 
"Fixing"  argues  fora  subtle  and  nuanced  approach 
to  dealing  with  neighborhood  problems. 

Both  "Broken  Windows”  and  "Fixing"  are 
extremely  cautious  about  the  potentials  of  police 
to  control  crime  on  their  own.  “Fixing,”  for  ex- 
ample. while  maintaining  that  police  hud  an  im- 
pact on  crime  in  New  York  City  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Giuliani  and  Commissioner 
Bratton,  further  argued  that  it  was  only  understand- 
able in  the  context  of  the  efforts  of  business  im- 
provement districts  (BIDs),  the  transportation  au- 
ihonty,  neighborhood  groups,  the  evolution  of  a 
community  court  and  other  community  efforts. 
"Fixing"  argues  for  services,  collaborations,  in- 
volvement with  citizens,  problem  solving,  involve- 
ment of  the  faith  community  and  pnvate  business 
and  provides  examples  of  all.  To  be  sure,  neither 
Wilson  nor  Coles  and  I back  away  from  law  en- 
forcement. but  "Fixing"  is  very  explicit  in  its  re- 
jection of  highhanded  police  tactics.  Anyone  who 
has  read  it  is  well  aware  of  this. 

“Broken  Windows”  set  out  the  following  ideas: 

H Incivilities,  disorderly  behavior  and  condi- 
tions. and  minor  offenses,  as  against  felonies  like 
rape,  robbery,  burglary,  and  assault,  are  signifi- 
cant to  citizens; 

H Such  problems  lead  to  citizen  fear  of  enme; 

H Citizens  act  on  these  fears  — they  move, 
lake  protective  measures,  and  in  other  ways  shape 
their  lives  on  the  basis  of  their  fears; 

H Citizens  want  something  done  about  disor- 
der; 

^ Disorder  and  fear  are  sequentially  linked  to 
serious  crime  and  urban  decay; 

^ Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  disorder  on  a 
neighborhood  vary  considerably:  some  neighbor- 
hoods have  the  capacity  to  tolerate  and  absorb  a 
significant  amount  of  disorder  while  others  are 
highly  vulnerable  to  lower  levels  of  disorder: 


1 Intervening  to  restore  order  is  a means  of 
interrupting  or  reversing  the  downward  spiral  into 
crime  and  urban  decay  in  vulnerable  communi- 
ties, while  managing  disorder  cun  prevent  this 
spiral  from  starting  m more  resilient  ones;  and. 

1 Police  order-maintenance  activities  are.  by 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  highly  discretionary. 

Sampson  and  Raudenbush  offer  little  that  con- 
tradicts these  ideas.  Certainly  much  is  to  be  learned 
about  relationship  among  disorder,  fear,  senous 
crime  and  urban  decay  — Wilson  and  I were  put- 
ting forward  a hypothesis  — but  so  far  it  is  pre- 
mature to  dismiss  the  overall  premises  of  "Bro- 
ken Windows.”  Sampson  and  Raudenbush’s  in- 
tcrprelulion  of  their  findings  might  conlrudicl  some 
of  the  simplistic  ways  that  "Broken  Windows"  has 
been  implemented  in  a number  of  cities,  but  so 
docs  "Broken  Windows"  itself. 


(George  L Kelling  is  a professor  at  the  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  a Fel- 
low in  the  Pmgram  of  Criminal  Justice  Policy  and 
Management  at  Harvard  University's  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  He  is  the  co-author,  with 
James  Q.  Wilson,  of  “The  Police  and  Neighbor- 
hood Safety:  Broken  Windows"  (The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  March  19H2)  and.  with  Catherine  M 
Coles,  of  "Fixing  Bmken  Windows:  Restoring 
Order  in  American  Cities  " (The  Free  Press,  1 996}, 
among  many  other  volumes  and  articles. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Fonim 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  carioonist.  or  of  the  original  soufee 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  matenals  to  the  editor. 
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Position  Announcement 

POLICE  CHIEF 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoiogy  (MIT)  in  Cambndge.  Mass.,  is  seeking  a dynamic 
polk  chief  to  join  the  Institute's  senior  management  team.  World  renowned  for  its  leading 
programs  in  engineenng,  management,  science  and  other  fields,  the  Institute,  with  about  10,000 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  and  nearly  1000  (acuity  and  9,000  siaft,  is  located  on  a 
146-acre  campus  along  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  across  from  the  Boston  skyline  and 
histone  Beacon  Hill. 

The  Police  Oepaitmeni  Is  a full-service  law  enforcement  agency  with  about  60  fully-sworn  per- 
sonnel and  10  support  staff  With  a budget  of  over  $3.6  million,  the  department  provides  law 
enforcement,  secunty  and  emergency  medical  response  both  on  campus  and  for  the  students 
in  MiT-approved  residences  in  Cambndge  and  Boslon  The  agency  has  specialized  unils  in- 
cluding a bike  unii  and  a motorcycle  unit,  and  officers  are  cross-trained  as  emergency  medical 
technicians  The  Chief  reports  to  the  Director  of  Enlerpnse  Services  in  the  Office  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mce  President. 

A Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  and  commancHevel  expenence 
are  required  An  advanced  degree,  and  police  management  and  leadership  training  are  pre- 
ferred The  ideal  candidate  will  have  an  appreaalion  lor  the  unique  responsibilities  of  policing  in 
a university  environment,  have  expenence  with  community  policing  in  diverse  communities  and 
with  labor/management  relations,  and  possess  strong  leadership  and  management  skills. 

The  salary  range  is  highly  competitive,  depending  on  qualilications.  An  exceptional  benelits 
package  is  included  The  Police  Executive  Researi^  Forum  (PERF)  <www.policelorum.org>, 
is  assisting  the  Insiitute  with  the  selection  process  You  will  find  additional  information  at  <http: 
//wwwmit  edu/>. 

To  apply,  please  send  a resume,  a list  ol  three  professional  references  and  a one-page  letter 
summarizing  your  qualifications,  by  Apnl  26. 2001  to: 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
Attention:  MIT  Search 
1120  ConnechculAve.,  NW,  Suite  930 
Washington,  DC  20036 


The  Massachusetts  Insuurteol  Technology  1$  iviuci  l-AlcuTtv-X 
an  Equal  Opponumty  Employei  Rjsi  aRCH  M 


N.  Mex  agencies  to  get  high-tech 
heip  in  tracking  missing  chiidren 

With  research  showing  that  the  first  Rio  Rancho  Department  of  Public  theFBIandthemissinEchildren’s 


With  research  showing  that  the  first 
two  to  four  hours  are  crucial  in  the  re- 
covery of  an  abducted  or  missing  child, 
New  Mexico  last  month  joined  more 
than  two  dozen  other  states  in  adopting 
the  system  known  as  TRAK,  for  Tech- 
nology to  Recover  Abducted  Kids. 

The  system  consists  of  hardware  and 
software  that  allows  police  to  create  fli- 
ers with  information  and  a high-defmi- 
tion  photograph  of  the  child  that  can  be 
sent  electronically  to  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  media  within 
minutes. 

“It’s  the  idea  of  being  able  to  pro- 
mote the  publicity  of  a missing  child, 
whether  you‘re  faxing  it  to  a sta- 
tion or  other  law-enforcement  agencies, 
the  really  important  thing  is  to  gel  that 
picture  out  in  front  of  the  public  as 
quick  as  you  can,"  said  Bud  Gaylord, 
director  of  case  analysis  and  support  for 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children.  “We  at  the  National 
Center  feel  that  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  help  recover  children  is  putting  that 
picture  out  in  front  of  the  public,"  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Eleven  of  the  $5,000  TRAK  systems 
will  be  provided  to  six  agencies:  The 
Albuquerque  Police  Department  and 
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Rio  Rancho  Department  of  Public 
Safety;  and  the  sheriff’s  offices  in 
Bernalillo,  Sandoval.  Torrance  and 
Valencia  counties. 

TRAK  is  already  used  by  some  6(X) 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  28  states, 
including  Colorado.  California,  Loui- 
siana and  Delware. 

"Until  now,  it  could  take  many  hours 
or  days  to  implement  a regional  re- 
sponse that  incorporates  all  law  en- 
forcement. the  community  at  large  and 
the  media."  said  Joanne  Fine,  director 
of  marketing  for  the  United  Way  of 
Central  New  Mexico,  which  provided 
funding  to  help  pay  for  TRAK. 

TRAK  was  created  by  SocialTech, 
a nonprofit  software  developer,  and 
Hewlett-Packard,  in  coordination  with 


the  FBI  and  the  missing  children's  cen- 
ter. A photograph  is  scanned  into  the 
TRAK  system  and  then  digitized,  then 
combined  with  text  to  create  a flier.  The 
system  automatically  routes  the  docu- 
ment to  TV  stations,  newspapers, 
schools  and  local  businesses. 

"The  concept  behind  TRAK  is  that 
somebody  somewhere  has  seen  some- 
thing about  this  crime."  said  Robert 
Asquith,  a founder  of  SocialTech. 
"Eighty  percent  of  the  population  is 
visually  oriented.  The  FBI  has  said  that 
there  is  a window  of  opportunity  of 
about  two  to  four  hours  after  an  abduc- 
tion before  bad  things  start  to  happen," 
he  said.  "[Using  TRAK),  you  have  a 
high-quality  image,  and  you  have  it  out 
fast." 


Forensic  academy  is 
on  tap  for  Tennessee 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ment  survey  of  the  Southeast  and  one 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  said  Keith,  indicated  the  need 
for  better  training  in  the  field. 

Last  year,  the  NIJ,  itt  collaboration 
with  other  divisions  of  the  university, 
received  federal  funds  to  form  a Law 
Enforcement  Innovation  Center.  Some 
of  that  seed  money  was  used  to  come 
up  with  a number  of  projects  the  center 
thought  would  be  relevant  to  local  law 
enforcement.  Among  them  was  the 
academy. 

A focus  group  comprising  forensic 
lab  and  slate  law  enforcement  investi- 
gative directors  from  states  throughout 
the  Southeast,  including  Kentucky, 
Florida,  West  Virginia  and  Louisiana, 
was  brought  together  to  discuss  the 
academy’s  potential,  said  Taylor.  With 
additional  federal  funds,  the  center  was 
able  to  develop  the  frame  work  for  the 
curriculum. 

"We  went  to  the  state  of  Tennessee 
and  said  we’re  developing  this  great 
curriculum,  there  is  this  great  need,  we 
charge  fees  for  everything  we  do  and 
we  don’t  think  that  local  law  enforce- 
ment can  afford  to  pay  for  what  a 10- 


week  course  is  going  to  cost,”  she  said. 
State  officials  supported  the  concept 
and  agreed  to  underwrite  a portion  of 
the  cost  for  Tennessee  law  enforcement. 
In-state  personnel  will  pay  $995  for  the 
academy,  while  those  from  out  of  state 
will  pay  the  full  $7,500  fee.  she  said. 

Funding  for  two  classes  a year  for 
the  next  three  years  has  been  secured 
for  law  enforcement  officers  within  the 
Slate,  said  Keith.  In  addition  to  the 
Knoxville  department  and  the 
university’s  Law  Enforcement  Innova- 
tion Center,  the  partnership  includes  the 
school’s  department  of  anthropology 
and  its  College  of  Law,  the  Tennessee 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

While  the  department,  as  well  as 
other  academy  sponsors,  would  like  to 
see  a host  site  established,  it  has  become 
clear,  Keith  said,  that  the  other  states 
involved  would  like  to  see  the  academy 
come  to  their  area.  The  course  could 
be  made  portable,  noted  Keith,  as  long 
as  there  is  classroom  capability  and 
collection  and  processing  space. 

“It  is  going  to  be  restricted  to  larger 
cities,"  he  said.  "In  Tennessee,  it  will 
be  Knoxville  or  Nashville." 


‘Quick  & painless’  death 
may  actually  be  neither 


Continued  from  Page  1 
clinical  deaths,  said  Quarino.  Peptide 
levels  in  children  and  babies  subjected 
to  violent  death  do  not  seem  to  differ 
from  those  of  adults  treated  in  a similar 
fashion,  his  study  found. 

There  may  be  many  applications  for 
the  findings,  said  Kobilinsky,  but  he 
cautioned  that  the  work  is  still  in  its 
early  stages.  "1  would  say  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary preliminary  result,  and  it’s 
very  exciting,  but  the  work  needs  to  be 
broadened,  verified  and  supplemented," 
he  told  LEN. 

Quarino  and  Dr.  Robert  Shaicr,  di- 
rector of  forensic  biology  for  the  medi- 
cal examiner’s  office,  estimate  that  it 
will  take  at  least  three  to  five  years  be- 
fore the  research  is  ready  for  court.  To 
gain  widespread  acceptance,  they  must 
expand  the  data  base  and  address  the 
effect  that  unconsciousness  and  drug 
use  have  on  peptide  levels. 

Another  unanswered  question  is 
how  the  findings  are  affected  by  the 
subjectivity  of  pain.  “You  don' t need 
studies  to  know  that  some  people  are 


crybabies  and  some  people  don’t  com- 
plain." said  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht,  a forensic 
pathologist  who  has  consulted  on  such 
high-profile  cases  as  the  assassination 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  O.J. 
Simpson  case.  “How  does  that  play  out 
with  peptides?  1 don’t  know,"  he  told 
The  (New  York)  Daily  News. 

Susan  Karten.  an  attorney  who  spe- 
cializes in  wrongful-death  suits,  told 
The  Daily  News:  “It’s  always  been  an 
enigma  to  juries,  the  pain  and  suffering 
aspect  of  either  wrongful  death  cases 
or  when  somebody  has  had  an  injury. 
It’s  very  difficult  fora  jury  to  quantify. 
Now  you  would  be  able  to  show  the 
amount  of  pain  a person  suffered.  It 
would  be  groundbreaking." 

Quarino  and  Shaler  see  the  research 
being  used  primarily  in  the  penalty 
phase  of  homicide  trials,  where  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  often  hinges  on  the 
cruelty  of  the  crime.  One  criteria  for 
handing  down  a death  sentence  in  New 
York  is  torture,  which  is  defined  by  law 
as  “intentional  and  depraved  infliction 
of  extreme  physical  pain.” 
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Upcoming  Events 


MAY 

1S>16.  EfTeclive  Skills  for  Conflict  Reso- 
lution. E^escnlcd  by  Hutchinsob  Law  En- 
forccmcnl  Training  New  Bramtrcc,  Mass. 
$220. 

15- I6.  Police  Ethics  & Diversity  Training. 
Presented  by  Huichinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Newburgh.  N.Y.  S220. 

16- 18.  Crisis  Negotiations.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice MyrtleBcach.se 

17- 18.  Ethical  Standards  in  Police  Service. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Buffalo  Grove.  III. 

17-18.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Inicmational  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Boston,  Mass. 

17-18.  Reducing  School  Violence.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

17-19.  Intmductory  Victim  Offender  Me- 
diation & Conferencing  in  Property 
Crimes  & Minor  As.saults.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Restorative  Justice  & Peacemak- 
ing, University  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
$300. 

20- 23.  The  Protectors  (A  Professional  Pis- 
tol Defense  Program).  Presented  by  the 
Executive  Protection  Institute.  Berryville, 
Va.  $995. 

21- 22.  Command  & Accountability  Polic- 
ing by  Data  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Pub- 
lic Safely  Insiuute  Orlando,  Fla.  $295- 

21-22.  Career  Development.  Presented  by 
the  Inlernatumal  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Charlotte,  N C 

21-23.  Investigation  of  Incidents  of  Exces- 
sive/Deadly Force  by  Police.  Presented  by 
the  Intcmalinnal  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Manchester.  N H 

21-24.  SW.VT  Supervisors'  Ihctics  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  De- 
troit. 

21-25.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime 
&.  Intelligence  Analysis  Training 
MiKvaukic.  Ore  S-195 


21-25.  SWAT  III;  Progressive  Tactical 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Mt.  Holly. 
N.J. 

21-25.  Homicide  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Public  Safely  Institute.  Orlando,  Fla. 
$550. 

23- 24.  Police  Background  Investigations 
& Selection  Process.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Edison,  N.J  $220. 

24- 25.  Less-Lethal  Weapons  Instructor 
Re-certincation.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Au- 
rora. Colo. 

25- 27.  First  National  Sexual  Assault  Re- 
sponse Team  Training  Conference.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Sexual  Assault  Resource  Ser- 
vice San  Antonio.  Texas.  $195. 

29- 31.  Advanced  Bookmaking  & Records 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Public  Safety 
Institute.  Orlando.  Fia.  $425 

30- 31.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  Cnminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  Columbus,  Ohio.  $350. 

30-June  1.  Domestic  Violence  & Stalking 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Public 
Safety  Institute.  Orlando.  Fla.  $425. 

30-June  2.  Drug  Policies  for  the  New  Mil- 
lennium. Presented  by  the  Lindesmilh  Cen- 
ter-Drug Policy  Foundation.  Albuquerque, 
NM 


JUNE 

4-5.  Developing  Facilitation  Skills.  Pre- 
sented by  (he  Intemulional  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Westmont.  III. 

4-5.  ExecutiveA'IP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute  Chi- 
cago. $395. 

4-6.  Advanced  Homicide  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Public  Safely  Institute. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $425. 

4-6.  Criminal  Investigative  Techniques  I. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Boise.  Ida. 

4-6.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 


For  further 
information: 

Adiiresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & Intelli- 
gence Analysis  Trnining,  P O.  Box  8. 
Montclair.  CA  91763  (909)  989-4366.  Fax: 
(909)  476-8171  E-mail: 

cnmecrushO’aol.com.  Web: 

<www.iilphagruiipcenfcrconi> 

Center  fur  Restorative  Justice  & Peace- 
making, University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Social  Work.  105  Peters  Hall,  1404  Conner 
Avc..  Si.  Paul.  MN  55108-6160.  (612)  624- 
4923  Fax  (612)  625-8224.  E-mail 
rjpC*'chc-iimn.cdii  Web  <htlp:// 
ssw  chc  umn.cdu/ijpx 

Delinquencv  Control  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
77902.  Los  Angeles  CA  90099-3334.  (213) 
743-2497.  Fax:  (213)  743-2313.  E-mail' 
lar@usc  edu  Web  <www.usc  edu/dept/ 
Spp<l/lici>- 

Execulise  Prolecliun  Institute,  Highlander 
Lodge.  PO.  Box  802.  Berryville,  VA226I  I. 
(540)-554-2540  Web 

<www.pcrsonalprotcciion.com>. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC..  PO.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(8001  627-5480  Fax.  (860)  653-0788.  E- 
mail.  dhutcli4848(^aoI.com.  Web 
<wwwpainotwcb  coni/hlel> 

Institute  Of  Police  Technolog>  & Manage- 
ment. University  of  Nonh  Ronda.  12000 
Alumni  Dr..  Jacksonville.  FL  32224-2678. 


(904)620-IPTM.Fax  (904)620-2453  Web: 
<www.unf.edu/iptm>- 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  l-800-THE-IACP.  Fax.  (703)  836- 
4543. 

Justice  & Safety  Institute,  Penn  Slate  Uru- 
vcrsity.  I-800-PSU-TODAY.  Web. 
<www.outrcach.psu.edu/JusliceSafeiy> 

Lindesmith  Center-Drug  Policy  Founda- 
tion, (212)  548-0384.  Web: 

<www.drugpolicy.org/confcrence> 

National  Criminal  Justice  IVaining  Couo- 
ciLP-O-Box  l003.1VinUkcs.WI 53181- 
1003.  (262)  279-5735  Fax:  (262)279-5758, 
E-mail:  NCJTCC^aol.com.  Web: 

<www.lawenforcemcniexpcn.com>. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforee- 
ment  Management,  PO  Box  57350. 
Wellesley.  MA  02457.  (78 1 ) 239-7033.  Fax: 
(78 1 ) 237-4724  Web.  <www.ncilcm.com>. 

Public  Safety  Institute,  University  of  Nonh 
Ronda.  P.O.  Box  3071.  Orlando.  R-  32802- 
307 1 . (407)  623-1057.  Fax:  (407)  623-1059. 
E-mail:  iptmorlando@eanhlmk.net  Web: 
<www.unf.edu/iptm> 

Sexual  Assault  Resource  Service.  SART 
Training  Conference.  525  Ponland  Avc. 
South.Minneapolis,  MN  55415.  (612)  347- 
5832-  Web.  <www.sane-san.ciom> 


Presented  by  the  Inicmational  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Lakewood,  N.J. 

4-6.  Contemporary  Patrul  Administra- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St  Charles,  Mo. 

4-8.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Alpha  Croup  Center  for  Cnmc 
& Intelligence  Analysis  Ttaimng.  Columbus. 
Ohio  $495. 

4- 8.  Juvenile  Justice  Update.  Presented  by 
the  Delinquency  Control  Insliiutc.  Los  An- 
gclcs- 

5- 6.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  TVainmg.  Fort 
Lee.  N.J.  $220. 

6- 7.  Fear  Management  & Survival  Re- 
sources. Pre.senied  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Edgewaler, 
Colo. 

6- 7.  Managing  Security  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
Chicago.  $395- 

7- 8.  Leadership  & Quality  Policing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  South  Brunswick,  N.J 

11-12.  Interview  & Interrogation  Meth- 
ods. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Traiiung.  Weymouth,  Mass.  $220. 


11-12.  Developing  Interpersonal  Skills. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Lindenhurst.  Ill 

11-12.  Value-Centered  Leadership:  A 
Workshop  on  Ethics,  Values  & Integrity. 
Presented  by  the  Inicmational  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Hillsboro.  Ore 

11-12.  Corporate  Aircrafl  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Chicago.  $395. 

11-13.  Stakeout  A Surveillance.  Presented 
by  (he  Public  Safety  Institute  Orliuido.  Ro. 
$425. 

11-13.  SurvcUlance  & Undercover  Officer 
Techniques.  Pnrsc.ilcd  by  the  Intcmutionul 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Binghamton.  N.Y. 

11-15.  SWAT  I:  Basic  Ihctical  Operations 
& High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  the  Intemanonal  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Framingham.  Ma.ss. 

11-15.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  IVuin- 
ing.  Presented  by  the  Justice  & Safety  Insti- 
tulc.  Penn  Stale  University.  University  Park, 
Pa. 

11-16.  Victims  of  Severe  Violence  Meet  the 
Offender.  Presented  by  the  Center  for  Re- 
storative Ju.succ&  Peacemaking.  University 


of  Mmnesott  St.  Paul.  Mmn,  S750 

13-15.  Crimea  Against  the  Elderly.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Public  Safely  Institute.  Or- 
lando. Ra.  $425. 

18-19.  Building  & Managing  the  Scbool- 
Biued  Law  Enfureement  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Public  Safety  Institute.  Or- 
lando. Ra.  $295 

18-19.  Mentoring  for  the  Retention  of 
Public  Safety  Employees.  Presented  by  the 
International  Assix'iiilion  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice Schaumburg.  Ill 

18-19.  Physical  A Psychological  Aspects 
of  Police-invoK  ed  Shuulin^  Presented  by 
the  Inicmational  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Maple  Giuve,  Minn. 

18-19.  Response  to  Chemical,  Biological 
A Nuclear  Tferrorbm.  Presented  by  the  In- 
lemulional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 

18-20.  New  Chief’s  Development  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Sewell,  N.J 

18-22.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Pensacola,  Ra.  $5SU. 


Officer  Next  Door  program  seen 
as  a bad-neighbor  policy  for  some 


Continued  frvni  Page  1 
Miami  area  who  bought  homes  through 
the  OND  program  found  seven  who 
broke  the  rules,  the  report  said.  Four 
were  renting  the  homes,  one  had  re-sold 
and  two  had  simply  left  them  vacant. 

Other  officers  who  have  faced 
criminal  charges  include  a former  New 
Orleans  officer,  Rodney  McWilliams, 
who  bought  a half-priced  house  for 
$38,150  and  rented  it  to  a fellow  of- 
ficer for  $325  a month.  McWilliams  is 
now  serving  a one-year  prison  term. 

Lawrence  D.  Walker,  a former  vice 
detective  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C.,  en- 
tered a plea  agreement  with  prosecu- 
tors after  getting  caught  last  year  rent- 
ing the  house  to  tenants  for  $750  a 
month. 

Walker  had  purchased  the  house 
about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  Capi- 
tol for  $25,000  in  1 998.  then  refinanced 
the  mortgage  three  months  later.  He 
cashed  out  $27,000  in  equity.  All  the 


while,  he  continued  living  in  a Mary- 
land suburb,  according  to  court  records. 

“HUD  must  do  a better  job  of  pro- 
tecting federal  as.sels,”  said  Senator 
Fred  Thomp.son  (R  -Tenn.),  the  chair- 


man of  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Coinmillce.  “These  homes  could 
be  a biHm  to  neighborhoods  in  need.  If 
HUD  doesn't  pay  attention,  they'll  just 
continue  to  give  them  away.” 


POLICE  OFFICER 
Entry  Level  or  Lateral 

The  Town  o>  Jackson  Polce  Oepartmeni  u now  accepting  applications  for  Pobce  Officer  Wo  cvrrentV  have 
a vacancy  in  the  Oeparlmeni  Persons  in  thu  position  are  responsible  lot  the  Pueci  prmwon  ot  public  satety 
seivices  and  law  enlorcemeni  Any  combinaUon  of  education  and  experience  providing  the  required  dull 
and  knowledge  is  qualifying  Typical  qualifications  wodd  be  equivaleni  to  poesesson  ol  e valid  Driver's 
License,  and  60  semester  credits  from  an  acoediled  coUege  or  urwersity  or  an  Associate's  Degree  from  an 
accredited  cotlege  or  university  The  salary  range  lor  this  poeiDon  is  dependent  upon  qualiftcsbons  The 
hirmg  range  Is  $3t  ,8t6  to  $35,000  with  a luU  salary  range  ot  $31,616  to  $42,955  Appbeanu  without  expen- 
ence  may  be  ewom  in  aa  a Poles  Recnni  until  completion  of  Die  Wyoming  law  Enlorcemeni  Academy  at  a 
starbng  salary  ol  $30,227  Additional  constderabon  will  be  given  to  eppkeants  wtw  are  currently  cerohed 
peace  officers  in  Wyoming  or  who  are  txIinguaJ  m Spanish  The  Town  ol  Jackson  oters  a benetii  package 
Ihal  currently  includes  health,  vision  and  dental  insurance,  lebiemeni  benefils  and  Paid  rime  Off  (PTO) 
which  covers  hobdays,  vacation  and  sick  leave  Applications  may  be  picked  up  at  the  Town  Hail  at  f SO  East 
Peail  in  the  Admimsiralion  Ollce.  or  cell  or  wnte  to  the  Personnel  Onecior,  Town  of  Jackson,  PO  Box  1687. 
Jackson.  WY  83001,  (307)  733-3932,  nobin$onOa)BCkson  wy  us,  or  by  accessing  the  Town  ot  Jackson 
website  at  www  lownofjadison  com  To  be  consideted,  appfacabons  musi  bo  recorved  by  5 00  p m , Fnday, 
May  4, 2001  Thetesbngdaisslorihisposibon  will  be  May 29  and  30.2001  in  Jackson,  Wyoming  Appli- 
canls  invited  to  lesl  will  be  noVTied  as  the  applicalions  are  received,  bui  no  taler  lhan  May  14, 2001  The 
Town  of  Jackson  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Looking  to  enter  or  advance  in  the 
seenrityprofessionP 


Register  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
for  undergraduate  non-degree  status  and  earn  a 
Certificate  in  Security  Management  Studies! 

The  ccruficatc  is  awanJed  by  the  college’s  Department  of  Law,  Police 
Science  and  Cnnunal  Justice  Administration  upon  compleuon  of  a 
total  of  15  credit  hours.  Chrxise  from  the  required  courses  Introduction 
to  Secunt)'  (may  be  waived  based  on  life  experience)  and  I.aw  for  Security'  Personnel,  plus 
any  three  of  the  foUowing;  The  InvcstJgaovc  Function;  Sccurit)-  of  Computers  and  their 
Data;  Methods  of  Sccurit)';  Security  Management;  Emergency  Planning,  or  Seminar  m 
Securit)'  Problems.  Courses  arc  available  on  a dual-track  day  and  evening  basis. 

Qualified  applicants  arc  now  being  accepted!  No  entrance  exams  arc  required,  however, 
applicants  must  present  a high  school  or  equivalency  diploma  proving  graduation  as  well  as 

transenpis  from  all  colleges  previously  attended. 


For  more  information,  contact  Professor  Robert  Hair,  Coordinator,  (212)  237-8380.  For  an  applicauon, 
contact  Peggy  Ruth  at  the  college  Admissions  Office,  (212)  237-2867  or  237-8833,  e-mail, 
admjs$(^iiay.cuny.edu,  or  wntc  to:  Admissions  Office,  John  Jay  CoUege  of  Criminal  Jusocc/CUNY,  445 
West  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


It’s  not  like  we  can  just  throw  ourselves  in  front  of  every  stolen  car  we  see  and  say,  ‘Stop.’  ” 

— Customs  Service  spokesman  Dennis  Murphy,  discussing  the  agency’s  failure,  despite  high-tech  scanning  equipment, 
to  intercept  more  than  a handful  of  the  thousands  of  stolen  cars  crossing  the  border  into  Mexico  each  year.  (Story.  Page  6.) 


